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ANET AYER FAIRBANK combines 

amazing energy with shrewd intelli- 
gence. It has been rightfully said of her 
that she is one of the busiest and most 
influential women in Chicago, where she 
is a moving factor in the social, political 
and literary life of the city. A daughter 
of the late Benjamin F. Ayer, she is the 
sister of Margaret Ayer Barnes, Pulitzer 
Prize winner, the dedication of whose 
novel, Westward Passage reads: “To 
J. A. F. Who Blazed the Trail.” Mrs. 
Kellogg Fairbank, as she ‘is generally 
known, has blazed many trails, and as far 
back as 1910 wrote her first book, /n 
Town. Twelve years elapsed before her 
next, The Courtlandts of Washington 
Square, which established her as an 
important novelist. The Smiths was 
runner-up for the Pulitzer Prize the year 
the award was refused by Sinclair Lewis. 
Idle Hands, a collection of short stories, 
was followed by The Lion’s Den, a story 
of diplomatic Washington. The Bright 
Land, published in 1932, is by far the 
most ambitious piece of work she has 
undertaken, covering in point of time the 
period from Andrew Jackson’s Presi- 
dency down thru the Civil War and 
the years of reconstruction. 

From 1924 to 1928, Mrs. Fairbank 
was an Illinois Democratic National 
Committee woman. She has been a 
forceful speaker in many national and 
local Democratic campaigns, and during 
the War served on the National Liberty 
Loan Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Council for National 
Defense. For many years she has been 
chairman of the board of the Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital. 1923 found her a 
member of the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mission, a position which she holds today. 
She was recently appointed a trustee of 
the Chicago World’s Fair for 1933 and 
made a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. Her winter home in town and 
her summer home at Lake Geneva are 
popular meeting places for politicians, 
authors, actors, artists, and others who 
are in the thick of things. 





Janet Ayer Fairbank 











JANET AYER FAIRBANK 


Dorothea Lawrence Mann, in an 
article on Mrs. Fairbank and her many 
sided activities, remarked: “Janet Fair- 
bank more perhaps than any present-day 
author gives the impression of vitality 
and energy, of controlled and conscious 
power. She makes the impression at 
once. Unquestionably she has her re 
serves, but they are not on the surface, 
nor does she flaunt their profession. It 
is her warm friendliness, her vibrant 
humor, her quick understanding, which 
dominate the scene. You realize at once 
why her public life is so successful. The 
impression she makes is of something 
which goes much deeper than charm. 
She is most distinctly ‘a person’ and she 
wins her audience in the crucial first few 
moments.” 
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730 Fifth Avenue 
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Virginia Hersch 


OF a California childhood, Virginia 

Hersch recalls most vividly three 
days when a small girl watched San 
Francisco burn. After a string of years 
without much courage, spent in trying to 
avoid her necessity to write, Virginia 
Hersch found herself with a college 
reputation as a poetess, a license to prac- 
tice law, and a Doctorate of Jurispru- 
dence from the University of Califor- 
nia—surprisingly married to an artist and 
living in France. That is to say, living 
in a Paris studio and traveling in the 
Latin countries. Paris gave her knowl- 
edge of living artists. The travels made 
her feel such friendship with the masters 
of the past, that they became actual 
people to her, as vital as any with whom 
she associates. The travels themselves 
were romantic, most of them made driv- 
ing a car thru the hill towns and moun- 
tains of Italy and Spain years ago, when 
it was an almost unheard-of thing for a 
woman to drive in Europe. It was a 
matter of driving thru ox fairs, horse 
fairs, herding bulls off the roads, cross- 
ing deep rivers on pontoon barges, going 
thru gipsy villages where all dwellings 
are caves and a hill is an apartment 
house, seeing farmers steal mud from a 
rut to carry miles and use as soil on a 
rocky mountain farm; and the end of 
each road was a museum or church 
holding a great work of art. 

Returning to Paris, Mrs. Hersch wrote 
her first book, Bird of God: The Ro- 
mance of El Greco, while her husband, 
Lee Hersch, continued his brilliant record 
as a painter. Her second, Woman Under 
Glass, was drawn from the impassioned 
writings of the great mystic, St. Teresa 
of Avila, who believed herself the bride 
of Christ. 

Departing from the _ biographical 
formula, Mrs. Hersch recently turned to 
fiction and in Storm Beach wrote a novel 
centering about an aristocratic group of 
Spanish Jews in Charleston, South 
Carolina, the home of a branch of her 
family since Colonial days. “The charac- 
ters of this novel,” she says, “may remind 
a few gently aging ladies of people they 
knew when very young, and a few sons 
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VIRGINIA HERSCH 


of passages in family letters and diaries 
they kindly loaned the author, for aside 
from the purely human story, which 

might involve anyone of any race, this 
novel is set against the background of a 
recent, but almost unknown past, which 
at the same time is our own, American 
and Jewish. It shows how, a century 
ago, in Charleston, one of the most tradi 
tional and aristocratic cities of our land, 

the aristocracy of two groups met and 
all but mingled. 
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The independent journal of the Library Profession in the British Isles. 
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Teacher Organization and Use of 


Periodical Literature 
By Troy A. Snyder * 


"TH volume of periodical literature 

consumed annually by the American 
people is astounding. It can safely be 
said that some form of it penetrates the 
homes and influences the lives of all 
literate persons in the United States. It 
occupies a position of primary impor- 
tance in our lives and exerts an influence 
which, altho at present immeasurable, 
nevertheless exists and demands the 
careful attention of the educational 
agencies of the State. 

Progressive educators are continually 
urging teachers to make use of the best 
of these materials in their classroom 
work. They stress the need for develop- 
ing in pupils a proper appreciation of 
this type of literature. The teachers’ at- 
tention is frequently called to the huge 
amount of “trash” that clutters up our 
news stands as indicative of the reading 
tastes of many of our people. Why is 
some plan not developed which will 
raise this taste to a higher and more 
acceptable level? The repeated state- 
ments are veiled indictments of the work 
of the schools in this respect. And, 
generally speaking, it can truthfully be 
said that magazines do not occupy the 
place that they should in the work of 
our schools. 

It is almost impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of such read- 
ing material. The average person has 
no conception of the amount of material 

* Graduate Student, Ohio State University. 


1N. W. Ayer and Sons, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1930, p. 1281-1284. 


which falls under the heading of peri- 
odical literature. He thinks of it in 
terms of the few magazines for which 
he subscribes or which he sees on the 
news stands. As a matter of fact these 
represent only an infinitesimal bit of the 
total amount. For instance, Ayer’s Di- 
rectory of Periodical Literature lists 
over four hundred and seventy maga- 
zines of general circulation.” The com- 
bined circulations of the eighteen most 
popular magazines in this group total 
34,680,590, with the Saturday Evening 
Post having the largest individual cir- 
culation of 2,907,875. The other four 
hundred and fifty-two include many 
magazines with circulations running into 
the hundreds of thousands. Besides 
these one also finds listed some fifty-six 
hundred trade, technical, and class maga- 
zines. If we add to these the thousands 
of daily newspapers we begin to compre- 
hend the problem facing the teacher who 
hopes to raise the appreciation level of 
the public for this type of literature. 


The Teacher’s Problem 


Obviously the teacher who proposes 
to attack the problem, at least to the 
extent of making use of these materials, 
faces a difficult situation. If she hopes 
to be successful to any appreciable de- 
gree she must concentrate her efforts 
upon the development of an interest in, 
and an appreciation of, a few of the 
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better magazines. Her selection of the 
magazines to be used will be limited to 
the acceptable, and for her purposes 
usable, periodicals in the school library. 
As a rule there will not be a very large 
list to select from. Her chief energies 
will have to be directed toward the se- 
curing of maximum use of available 
materials. 


If, after having put all available maga- 
zines to work, she finds them insufficient, 
she may start a campaign to increase 
the number of magazines in the library. 
Furthermore, she must use the maga- 
zines in such a fashion as will develop 
pupil interests strong enough to per- 
petuate themselves after the direct in- 
fluence of the school becomes inopera- 
tive. 


Let us assume that the teacher finds 
three or four magazines in the school 
and city libraries that contain articles 
which she can use in her classes. How 
shall the materials be organized for use? 
She immediately discovers that no one 
issue of a magazine contains more than 
three or four suitable articles. There 
may be as many as one hundred pupils 
in the classes to which she expects to 
present this material and a plan must be 
evolved that will make the articles avail- 
able to all of them. The fact that peri- 
odical literature may not be taken from 
the library, but must be read there, 
complicates the problem. Each week or 
month new issues appear and may or 
may not contain valuable material. These 
must be read and studied and suitable 
articles organized for use. In the course 
of a year many titles are accumulated 
and form a long and unwieldy list. The 
teacher is forced to retain the titles, 
however, because of the necessity of 
building up a reserve of material to 
supply the one hundred students. What 
articles she does select must be put be- 
fore the pupils in an interesting and 
attractive manner. Intensive and exten- 
sive reading must be provided for, the 
former for the boy who desires to study 
a subject exhaustively, the latter for the 
one who wishes to read in some broad 
general field. 

The library in which she works may 
be a well organized and efficient unit 
with a capable librarian in charge or it 


may be a mere dis-organized collection 
of books and magazines. The teacher’s 
time is limited and she can only be ex- 
pected to devote a reasonable portion of 
it to this work. Pupil reports may be 
required and some plan will have to be 
worked out for their administration. 
These are not all of the problems which 
will arise but they serve to give one an 
idea of the complexity of the problem. 


If the teacher searches for a sugges- 
tive plan of organization she finds little 
that is really helpful. There are methods 
which are excellent for library purposes 
but which do not meet the needs of the 
teacher. What is needed is a simple plan 
for organizing periodical literature for 
use in classrooms. 


A Suggested Plan of Organization 


It is the purpose of the writer to 
present a plan which has been found 
useful in solving some of the problems 
mentioned above. It was used for a 
period of one year in three tenth grade 
biology classes in Harbor High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. The three classes en- 
rolled a total of eighty-six pupils, who 
read, during the course of the year, 
twenty-five hundred and eighty articles 
which they selected from a list of seven 
magazines. The magazines used were: 
Scientific American, Nature Magazine, 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, National 
Geographic, Century Magazine, and 
American Magazine. 

While the number of articles read is 
no indication of their probable effect on 
the reading interests of the pupils after 
they leave school it is a positive first 
step in the direction of appreciation of 
the magazines in which the readings 
appeared. I believe that a plan which 
secures pupil interest and cooperation 
to the extent indicated by these figures 
deserves the careful attention of all for- 
ward looking teachers. 


The plan is built upon two separate 
systems, namely the common card file 
and what I shall call the “reading list.” 
Either of them may be made and used 
without regard for the other but they 
serve such varying purposes that it is 
worthwhile to have both. The card file 
is especially useful as a reference source 
for the teacher and for placing materials 
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PUPIL ACTIVITY UNDER THE OPEN-SHELF ARRANGEMENT 
Ashtabula Harbor High School, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 


before pupils who wish to do intensive 
reading on a special subject or along a 
certain line. The reading list, which is 
somewhat novel in its chronological ar- 
rangement, is designed for use where 
pupils wish to do extensive reading and 
keep up-to-date on a subject in which 
they are especially interested. In com- 
bination the card file and reading list 
offer a simple and not too time consum- 
ing plan of organization which makes 
available an ever increasing amount of 
valuable supplementary reading material. 


Selecting the Articles to Be Used 


The plan places the major responsi- 
bility for the selection and organization 
of the materials upon the teacher. While 
the librarian can be of much assistance 
she cannot select the articles and do the 
organizing if optimum results are to be 
secured. There are several reasons why 
this is so. 

Perhaps the most important one grows 
out of the fact that the teacher should 
read or scan all articles before assigning 
them to pupils. If she doesn’t do this 
she will very probably be embarrassed 


when the pupils discuss them in class. 
If she is to “sell” good articles to the 
students she must be familiar with their 
contents. No one knows better than the 
teacher what articles are best suited to 
the purposes which these materials are 
expected to serve. Annotations should 
be made and the teacher is the person 
best qualified to do this. In brief, she 
is the logical person to select the articles 
to be used in her classes. 


Preparing the Card File 


The teacher who desires to prepare 
such literature for use in her classes 
should proceed as follows: She should 
provide herself with an ample supply of 
3x5 filing cards, and if possible, should 
be prepared to make entries on them 
with a typewriter. A pen may be used 
but a typewriter usually does a neater 
and more legible job. With these mate- 
rials at hand, and having decided what 
magazines are to be used for her par- 
ticular subject, she is ready to begin. 

She should take the first volume of 
the magazine which she wishes to use 
and go thru it and each of the succeed- 
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ing volumes of the same magazine in 
chronological order. For instance, let 
us suppose there are on file copies of 
the Scientific American for the years 
1921, 1922, 1923, etc. She should begin 
with the January 1921 issue and proceed 
in chronological order thru the entire 
series to the present date. When a suit- 
able article is found a card should be 
made out listing the data as shown in 
Fig. 1. 
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should be included whenever possible. 
They are a real help to the teacher in 
recalling the contents of an article. 
Pupils learn to look for them to dis- 
cover what an article is about before 
they read it. Titles are sometimes vague 
and do not give one any adequate under- 
standing of what the article actually 
deals with. In such cases some form of 
annotation is highly desirable. 

One such card should be made for 





of life. 





Animal Tissue That Does Not Die 
Harry A. Mount 


(Scientific American, 125:10, July, 1921) 


How a bit of chicken heart has been kept 
alive for more than the chick‘s normal span 








Fig. 1. A sample card 


It will be noted that the title of the 
article is placed first on the card with 
the name of the author below it. As a 
rule the reverse is true. It has been my 
experience that pupils select their arti- 
cles “because the titles appear interest- 
ing” and pay slight attention to names 
of writers. When we consider the great 
number of articles to be found in any 
one magazine and realize that any given 
author may write on as many as a 
dozen topics in a year, it becomes ap- 
parent that the easiest way to remember 
an article is by its title. The teacher 
should arrange the material in any way 
which is most convenient for her pur- 
poses, however, and suit the form to the 
work. It is sometimes very advantageous 
to enter a subject heading above the 
title and later file the cards alphabeti- 
cally, by subject. 

If pupils are to have access to the 
cards very few if any abbreviations 
should be used. When they are used 
some standard form should be adopted 
and consistently applied thruout so 
pupils will have no difficulty in inter- 
preting them. 

Annotations are very helpful and 


every topic that can be used in class. In 
cases where teachers have classes in re- 
lated subjects such as chemistry and 
biology the magazines may be canvassed 
for articles on both subjects at the same 
time. Care should be taken to keep the 
cards for the various subjects separate 
to prevent mistakes during transcrip- 
tion to the reading list. The cards 
should be arranged chronologically at 
first with the article appearing at the 
earliest date first and the others follow- 
ing in order. After the data on the 
cards has been transcribed to the read 
ing list the cards may be thrown into a 
subject or a dictionary file, by subject, 
title, or author, as the case may be. 
Some articles, of which many of those 
appearing in the National Geographic 
are excellent examples, have illustrations 
that may be thrown on a screen in the 
classroom if the school is equipped with 
a projectoscope. The fact that an article 
contains such pictures, maps, charts, or 
diagrams should be noted on the card. 
There are a number of acceptable ways 
of placing this information on the cards 
so it will be easily accessible. One may 
list each illustration on a separate card 
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THE OPEN-SHELF REFERENCE ROOM 
Ashtabula Harbor High School 


or place several on one card, arranging 
the latter alphabetically. This last plan 
is especially appropriate where an article 
contains a number of illustrations. 
Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate this method of 
recording data concerning illustrations. 
Fig. 2 is a sample first card for an arti- 
cle which contains sixty-three illustra- 
tions in color. Fig. 3 shows a second 
card in the series of seven that will be 
needed to record these data properly. If 


a separate card were used for each 
illustration we would require sixty-four 
cards. For this reason I prefer the 
method which places a number of refer- 
ences upon one card. Only the informa- 
tion given on the first card of such a 
series should be transcribed to the read- 
ing list, however. 

These cards, when placed on file in 
the classroom, provide a valuable source 
of reference for the teacher. At all 
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times she has it at her finger-tips. Many 
questions raised by pupils can be an- 
swered by citing certain references in 
the library, providing the teacher has 
the information in her file. 
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American will be used to illustrate this 
point in Fig. 4) we are faced with the 
problem of putting the topics before the 
pupils in such a way as will insure their 
use of them. This is really the old prob 





(Mammals, Larger) 


1916) 





ake 


The Larger Mammals of North America 


(National Geographic, 30:459-468, November, 


An article concerning most of the larger 
mammals of North America with descriptions 
and illustrations of sixty-three of them. 


(see next card) 


(Illus., color) 








Fig. 2. Sample first card for articles containing illustrations 


Illustrative materials may be located 
in a very short time when such a system 
of recording is used. The teacher who 
trusts her memory to record such things 
is almost certain to forget the most of 
them. It is a much better practice to 
make permanent written records and to 
file them in an accessible place. 


lem of making assignments and the suc 
cess or failure of the project depends 
upon the procedure followed by th 
teacher. 

In general there are two common 
methods of making assignments of read- 
ings in periodical literature. In the first 
type the teacher assigns certain articles 





(Mamfials, Larger) 


Antelope, Prong-horn 
Badger 

Bear, Alaskan Brown 
Bear,. Black 

Bear, Glacier 

Bear, Grizzly 

Bear, Polar 

Beaver, American 
Beluga or White Whale 
Bison or Buffalo 





Ls 
-i7- 


(National Geographic, November, 1916) 


(see next card) 


Illus. Desc. 
p.451 p.452 
419 420 
--- 44) 
440 437 
440 437 
442 439 
438 435 
443 431 
470 468 
463 461 








Fig. 3. Sample second card for articles containing illustrations 


Preparation of the Reading List 


Having prepared the cards for all 
acceptable articles in the available vol- 
umes of any one magazine (Scientific 


which all members of the class are re 
quired to read. 

In the second she assigns some general 
topic and allows pupils to select articles 
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which they wish to read from an ex- 
tensive list dealing with the subject. 
This adds interest thru freedom of choice 
and cultivates taste thru the exercise of 
it. 

If the first method, which is by far 
the most common, is used exclusively 
the card file will more than provide the 
information needed by the teacher in 
making her assignments. This method 
requires very few articles and a small 
amount of material will suffice. This 
“one assignment for all” method while 
easy for the teacher has many disad- 
vantages as far as the pupils are con- 
cerned. There is seldom more than one 
copy of the magazine available and it 
may be (it should be) bound up with 
five or eleven other copies. If there are 
twenty or thirty pupils in the class we 
can expect to hear complaints about the 
difficulty of securing the magazine. 
Pupils are forced to take turns reading 
it and consequently may waste much 
valuable time. 

Personally I do not believe that the 
teacher should arbitrarily demand that 
all pupils, or any group of pupils, read 
the same article, except in very rare 
instances. It is a better plan to assign 
one or more broad general topics and 
allow pupils to select and read any arti- 
cle or articles in an extensive list that 
deals with them. 

Such a procedure allows pupils some 
opportunity to select and read things 
that are of interest to them. In a biology 
class, for instance, we may require a 
pupil to read three articles on insects. 
He may read any three articles upon the 
subject that he finds in the list with 
which he is provided. Pupils respond to 
this type of assignment in a very satis- 
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factory manner. The big problem is to 
place enough material before them so 
they will be able to find something in 
which they are interested. They should 
have credit for what they read as long 
as it deals with the subject assigned. 

One method of putting these materials 
before the pupils is thru the medium of 
what I call the “reading list.” It is pre- 
pared directly from the data listed on the 
cards and is to be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The data should be tran- 
scribed to the list before the cards are 
filed and thrown into alphabetical ar- 
rangement by subject. The transcription 
is largely a clerical task and may be 
done by anyone who can operate a type- 
writer. 

Whoever makes the list should pro- 
vide herself with some good quality 
bond paper, 8% x11 in size. At least 
one carbon copy should be made so two 
lists will be available, one for the library 
and one for use in the classroom. The 
articles should then be listed in the order 
indicated in Fig. 4 which is taken from 
the first page of my own revised list. 


Binding the List to Maintain 
Flexibility 


The articles should be placed on the 
list in the manner indicated in Fig. 4 
All magazines which the teacher wishes 
to make use of should be treated the 
same way. When all the suitable articles 
to date are listed under the names of the 
magazines in which they appear the list 
is ready for presentation to the pupils. 
Before being put in their hands it should 
be bound in a way that will allow addi- 
tional articles to be placed upon the list 
without disturbing those already present. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


V ol. Year Month Title Pages 
123 1920 October Edison’s Views On Life and Death 

Thomas A, Edison 446, 458-460 
125 1921 July Saving the Sockeye Salmon 

Robert A. Campbell 6 
125 1921 July Animal Tissue That Does Not Die 

Harry A. Mount 10 
125 1921 July The Summer Sneezer 

Frank P. Stockbridge 45,55 
125 1921 July What Makes The Glowworm Glow? 

William Crowder 65, 70 


Fig. 4. Sample entries from reading list 
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Once the list is started it is an easy 
matter to keep it up-to-date and fresh 
material may be added monthly. It is 
an exceptionally fine device for helping 
the teacher keep herself informed on 
the current literature of her subjects. 


One copy of the list should be placed 
in the library and the other in the class- 
room. If possible two card files should 
also be made so the materials will be 
available in both forms in two places. 


If the list is to be used efficiently a 
set of directions must be prepared. If 
these are typed and placed in the fore 
part of the book they serve as an ex- 
cellent introduction. 


The pupil’s attention should be called 
to them when the project is introduced 
to the class and the directions should 
be fully explained at that time. For 
purposes of illustration I am reproduc- 
ing a set of directions below. They 
make clear the method of assigning 
readings and of making reports. 


Directions for Using Reading List 


Pupils who are using the reading list 
for the first time should read these di- 
rections carefully. You should note par- 
ticularly the method of arranging the 
articles from any one magazine. In all 
there are seven magazines from which 
you may select your reading material. 
You will find information given con- 
cerning the number of the volume, the 
year and month of publication, the title, 
the name of the author, and the page 
references for every article listed. Every 
title included in the list is to be found 
in the school library and may be read 
there. 

Your grades for supplementary read- 
ing in biology will be determined upon 
the following bases: 


Subjects upon which 
you must r 


Number of arti- 
cles which must 

read for the 
following grades 


A B 


Qa 


Py ee ey eee 4 3 2 
Mn’ ¢66s006 cnkesdanithanedaton 4 3 3 
ED ..«'s dbus & Actin aereeink dines 6 5 5 
peogreshy of biologists ...... 4 3 2 
ME whn0cashben ssutdsmenieee 4 4 3 
Bi da cpunenn sé tales cabbie oe 6 5 3 
Other (your choice) ........ 8 7 6 

30 0624 


Totals 36 


If you wish to make a grade of A 
you must read and report upon thirty- 
six articles distributed as indicated above, 
for a B you must read thirty, and for a 
C twenty-four. 


Your reports should bear the title of 
the article reported upon, the name of 
the author of the article, and the name 
of the magazine in which it is found. 
You should place your name in the 
upper right hand corner of every report 
you turn in. Reports are to be made 
only on paper which the teacher will 
provide for this purpose. (The report 
sheets are 8% x 5¥% inches in size.) In 
making your reports you should write 
down the points of major interest in 
the article and tell why you did or did 
not like it. Write only on one side of 
the sheet. You may hand in the re- 
ports on any topic at any time you wish, 
the only requirement in this respect be- 
ing that twelve reports, or one-half the 
number required for a C grade, must 
be completed during the first semester. 


You should keep a record in your 
notebook of the articles you have read 
and reported upon. The reports will be 
filed upon the teacher’s desk and you 
may examine them at any time to see 
what other pupils have read and found 
interesting and to get suggestions for 
further reading. 


Summary 


Some such plan of organization must 
be adopted by teachers who wish to 
interest their pupils in periodical liter- 
ature. This one, which has been used 
with some success, is offered for your 
consideration. Some evidence has been 
given of its effectiveness in actual prac- 
tice. We cannot say what effect read- 
ings of this type will have upon the 
pupils’ tastes for good literature, but it 
is quite evident that one of our greatest 
problems is solved when we get pupils 
to read it in large quantities. The 
teacher who will take the time to de- 
velop, use, and improve such a plan as 
this will be well repaid by the results 
she achieves both for herself and her 
pupils. 
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A Library Goes Regionalist 
By Carl F. Strauch * 


EGIONALISM seems to be the 
order of the day. In its cruder 
political manifestations it is reduced to 
an absurdity: the Poles throw off Rus- 
sian oppression, and the Ruthenians re- 
volt against the Polish political and 
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racial tyrannies. In the arts, however, 
it has in the past been responsible for 
much great work, and it is today a vital 
creative principle for many writers who 
feel that they need something closer, 
something warmer, something more real 
than a hollow megalopolitanism and an 
empty universality, which, by forfeiting 
a county for the world, loses the whole 
earth. Jean Sibelius, who had been 
writing music for over a quarter cen- 
tury without much embarrassing ac- 
claim, has within the last two years 
received favorable notices here and 
abroad. His work has been identified 
with his Finnish background even more 
closely than Stravinsky’s and Prokofieff’s 
with their Russian sources. For critics 
have discovered in the Finn a true 
regionalist, an idiosyncratic, an artist 
who feels his land and his people. But 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff, by the infu- 
sion of a modernistic and sophisticated 


element in their works, have sacrificed 
the integrity of their music. In liter- 
ature regionalism has had its European 
exponents: Thomas Hardy, René Bazin, 
Gustav Frennsen, and hundreds of other 
writers, many of whom will never 
achieve even national fame, be- 
cause they so closely identified 
themselves with their regions by 
writing in the patois. 

In the United States region- 
alism as a conscious literary 
movement that possesses na- 
tional significance has flourished 
only in the last decade. The 
Boston and the Concord groups 
were not regionalists ; and what- 
ever sectional literature we have 
had has either been the creation 
of isolated writers (Bret Harte 
in California and James W. 
Riley in Indiana), or has lacked 
greatness to make it of national 
importance. Today, however, 
young men and women do not 
flock to New York so eagerly 
and in such numbers as they 
did in the lusty dayspring of Eugene 
O’Neill and Edna Millay; they stay at 
home and set up literary shop around 
the corner from the old cracker-barrel 
or the hitching post. Ernest Hemingway 
and Glenway Wescott, expatriates, were 
regionalists in their early work. Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts and Maristan Chap- 
man are famous regionalists. Caroline 
Gordon has recently produced a fine 
regionalist novel, Penhally; and _ the 
group of Tennessee poets, of whom her 
husband, Allen Tate, is the most prom- 
inent, is a good example of that con- 
scious literary movement we call Region- 
alism. 

All this is by way of introduction to 
a tale of how one small college library 
has, by reason of its favorable location, 
come into a rich store of regional-dialect 
literature. Obviously, a college library 
that opens its portals on the clamor and 
the distraction of a great metropolis 


* Formerly Assistant Librarian, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
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will in the first place have no incentive 
to make such collections and little oc- 
casion in the second. 


The Pennsylvania-German Dialect 


But regionalism is in the air; and 
Muhlenberg College is situated in a 
region, one of the really unique sections 
of these United States. The Pennsyl- 
vania-German counties of southeastern 
Pennsylvania have stubbornly resisted 
the Anglo-American influences which 
have elsewhere absorbed less tenacious 
cultures; and Allentown, the seat of 
Muhlenberg College, is near the very 
heart of these rich agricultural counties. 
Eastward lies Bethlehem, with its Mora- 
vian traditions and memories of the 
almost apocryphal Count Zinzendorf ; 
southward lie Lancaster, York, and the 
famous cloisters of Ephrata; and south- 
east, on the main road to Philadelphia, 
dreams the beautiful suburb of German- 
town. These Pennsylvania-German coun- 
ties have kept the old cultural faiths. 
They are true to the old superstitions, 
charms and hexeree, the doctrinal vaga- 
ries and ‘quiddities of the sects, Dun- 
kards, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, the 
Amish; and to this day Pennsylvania- 
German dialect holds its own with Eng- 
lish in the larger towns and cities, and 
in the more remote agricultural sections 
is the preferred speech. 

Naturally there has been a vast dia- 
lect literature in prose and verse over a 
whole century; and its historians have 
had a unique field of research and 
study. Among these has been Dr. Harry 
H. Reichard, whose Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Dialect Writings and their Writers 
is an interesting and valuable study of 
more than thirty authors, of whom 
Charles C. More is a distinguished ex- 
ample. Dr. More, who has honored 
Muhlenberg College Library by making 
it the permanent depository of twenty- 
one manuscripts of his dialect writings, 
is an author whose works are dis- 
tinguished by a conscious artistic pur- 


pose. 
Charles C. More 


Mr. More was born in Allentown in 
1851. At the age of seventeen he went 
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to Europe and studied in Berlin and 
taught German and French in Switzer- 
land. In 1876 he returned to America, 
but the same year went back to Ger- 
many and was appointed clerk of the 
American legation at Berlin, then under 
Bayard Taylor. He remained ten years 
and became familiar with the dialect 
writings of Klaus Groth, Hermann Nad- 
ler, and Berthold Auerbach, whom he 
knew. More was inspired to use his own 
dialect as these authors had theirs; and 
it was with this inspiration that he re- 
turned to Allentown and wrote some 
remarkable dialect stories and verse. 
Some of them have been published here, 
a few in Stuttgart; and Dr. More has 
been honored for his literary labors by 
the Munich Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and received the attention of 
scholars here and abroad. “More has 
said,” writes Dr. Reichard in a graceful 
peroration to his study of this dialect 
writer, “that dialect stories can be writ- 
ten which hold the mirror up to Nature, 
and we need not stoop to vulgarisms to 
attract attention, for the dialect com- 
bines that much vaunted Irish wit with 
the good old homely German humor ; we 
need only be imbued with an honest 
pride in our ancestry and their lan- 
guage, and then the dialect will live 
by its own momentum. More has done 
more than an ordinary man’s share to 
make it live.” 

Only three of the twenty-one manu 
scripts which Dr. More has given to 
Muhlenberg are typewritten copies. The 
remaining eighteen are first, second, 
third, and sometimes fourth drafts and 
fair copies of his stories. They are all 
products of his best creative period, the 
first ten years of the century, altho only 
three are dated. 

Because the Pennsylvania-German dia- 
lect is little known and almost never 
heard outside Pennsylvania I was at 
first persuaded, against my desire, to 
omit any specimen of More’s dialect- 
writing. The temptation, however, is 
too great, for his stories, poems, and 
aphorisms are worthy of critical atten- 
tion. Here is a three-stanza poem, which 
appears on page 176 of the typewritten 
ms. of “Die Lein Fens,” one of his best 
long stories. It is a good sample of 


























Charles C. More, writer of Pennsylvania German 
dialect stories and verse 


More’s work, spontaneous and simple, 
and of the Pennsylvania-German dialect, 
which students of German will find an 
interesting variation: 


Wann die Gnospe widder schpriessen 

Un die Halme widder schiessen, 

Wann die Vejjel widder singe in de 
Beem, 

Wann die Blume widder bliehen 

Un die Droschel nardwaerts ziehen 

Nort is der Friehling widder do bei 
uns deheem. 


Wie frein sich dann de Leit! 

Deer un Fenschter schpaerre weit, 

Zum Willkomm far der Bot’ vumm 
Himmels Zelt. 

“Griess Gott du Blumme-Ritter! 

Mach’s gut un komm ball widder! 

Uns bischt der liebschte Gascht in 
daere Welt!” 


Doch kommscht, oh Mensch, du haer, 

Du finnscht ken uff’ni Deer, 

Dir winkt ken freindlich Willkomm 
vum der Schwell— 

Dei Sunn geht juscht so nidder— 

Du gescht un kommscht net widder, 

Oh, heemetloser Wandrer, faerriwell! 


The aberrations from the classic Ger- 
man are quite obvious: “Gnospe” for 
“Knospe,” “Vejjel” for “Vogel,” “Beem” 
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for “Baume,” “widder” for 
“wieder,” “schpaerre” for “‘sper- 
ren,” “liebschte Gascht” for 


“liebste Gast,” and others. The 
last word in the poem, “faerri- 
well,” is to be regarded as the 
Pennsylvania-German adoption 
of the English “farewell” rather 
than a dialect form of the high 
German “fahre wohl.” One is 
tempted by the singing quality 
of the verses to try one’s hand 
at translation; but the special 
loveliness of this poetry cannot 
be transmitted from language to 
language. Its fresh simplicity 
would become an embarrassing 
awkwardness and the poem it- 
self seem naked of any beauty 

Of course, none of More’s dialect 
writings has as yet contributed influence 
or color to our national literature. Like 
the ballads of the hill country of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, like the Indian 
chants of our great Southwest, like the 
cowboy songs of the vast plains, these 
writings have been distinguished by 
their intense preoccupation with the 
local scene—in this case Lehigh County, 
its simple and superstitious folk, the 
humor and the tenderness, the natural 
poetry. 

Our library has in these writings valu- 
able source-material for the writer who 
wants to saturate himself in the peculiar 
atmosphere of this Pennsylvania-German 
region. There are, of course, other such 
writers and collections of writings; but 
the Muhlenberg College Library collec- 
tion of the Dr. Charles More mss. is 
unique, we believe, and will be of great 
interest to scholars and creative writers. 
It is besides the rare beginning of what 
should with the years become an im- 
portant collection of the dialect literature 
of the region in which the college is 
situated. 











A Bibliography of Period Backgrounds 


Prepared for Senior High School English by Margaret R. Greer and 
the Minneapolis Senior High School Librarians 


The purpose of this bibliography is to present the life and times of the people of the 
past, the houses they lived in, the food they ate, their amusements, their customs and their 
costumes to the student who has little or no historical background and by giving a brief 
insight into the manners and modes of the period increase his enjoyment in the literature 


which he reads. 


ANCIENT GREECE 


Agard, W. R. Glory that was Greece. 


Scholastic. 1930. pamphlet 
Davis, W. S. Day in old Athens; a picture 
of Athenian life. Allyn. 1914. whole book 
Gulick, C. B. Life of the ancient Greeks, 
with special reference to Athens. Apple- 
ton. 1902. whole book 
Halliburton, Richard. Glorious 
Bobbs. 1927. whole book 


adventure. 


ANCIENT 


Becker, W. A. Gallus; Roman scenes of the 
time of Augustus. Longmans. 1915. whole 
book 

Fowler, W. W. Social life at Rome in the 
age of Cicero. Macmillan. 1909. whole 
book 

Giles, A. F. Roman civilization. Jack. 1916. 
p. 85-160 

Inge, W. R. Society in Rome under the 
Caesars. Scribner. 1913. whole book 


Hammerton, J. A. Wonders of the past. Put- 
nam. 1924. 4 volumes. v.I, p. 203-9; Vv. 2, 
p. 260-77; v.4, Pp. 975-81 : 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
Classical Greece. Putnam. 1933. whole 
book 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
Everyday life in Homeric Greece. Put- 
nam. 1930. whole book 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
Everyday things in archaic Greece. Put- 
nam. 1931. whole book 


ROME 

Johnston, H. W. The private life of the 
Romans. rev. ed. Scott. 1932. whole book 

McDaniel, W. B. Roman private life and its 
survivals. Longmans. 1924. whole book 

Power, E. E. Cities and their stories. Black. 
1924. p. 16-31 

Showerman, Grant. Rome and the 
Macmillan. 1931. p. 43-436 


Romans. 


ENGLAND 


The Period of King Arthur, about 500 A.D. 


Bates, Herbert. English literature. Longmans. 
1926. p. 3-14, 20-2 

Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 1923. 


p. 11-25 
Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of chivalry. Crowell. 
n.d. Introduction 
Bushnell, N. S. Historical background of 


English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 7-23 
Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
Everyday life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking 
and Norman times. Putnam. 1927. p. 12-36 
Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 97-106 
Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 113-31 


The Period of Ivanhoe, 11th and r2th 
Centuries 


Adams, G. B. Civilization during the middle 
ages. Scribners. 1894. p. 258-79 

Barnard, F. P. Mediaeval England. Oxford. 
1924. whole book 

Bates, Herbert. English literature. Longmans. 
1926. p. 38-45 

Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 1923. 


p. 26-43 
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Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of chivalry. McKay. 
1900. p. 202-7 (Robin Hood) 
Bushnell, N. S. Historical background of 
English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 23-45 
Cruse, Amy. Golden road in English liter- 
ature. Crowell. n.d. p.32-8, 104-20 
Davis, W. S. Life on a mediaeval barony. 
Harper. 1923. whole book 

Gloag, John. Home life in history. Coward 
McCann. 1928. p. 98-128 

Hallam, Henry. History of Europe during 


the middle ages. Colonial Press. 1900. 
Book IX 

Jessop, Augustus. Coming of the friars, and 
other historical essays. Putnam. 1913. 
p. I-53. 

Power, Eileen. Boys and girls of history. 


Macmillan. 1927. p. 28-62 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B 
History of everyday things in England 
Scribners. 1926. v. I, p. I-102 

Salzman, L. F. English life in the middle 

Oxford Univ. Press. n.d. whole 


Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 109-12 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 135-57 

Tappan, E. M. When knights were bold. 
Houghton. 1911. whole book 
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Chaucerian England, 14th Century 


Barnard, F. P. Mediaeval England. Oxford. 
1924. whole book 

Bates, Herbert. English literature. Longmans. 
1926. p. 73-8 

Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 1923. 
P. 44-07 cD 

Boynton, P. H. London in English literature. 
Univ. of Chicago. 1913. p. 1-33 

Bushnell, N. S. Historical background of 
English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 45-68 

Coulton, G. G. Chaucer and his England. 
Dutton. 1908. whole book 

Curtis, M. I. England of song and _ story. 
Allyn. 1931. p. 174-5 

Davis, W. S. Life on a mediaeval barony. 
Harper. 1923. whole book 

Hartley, Dorothy and Elliot, M. M. Life and 
work of the people of England. Putnam. 
1929. 14th century 


Jusserand, J. J. English wayfaring life in 
the middle ages. Putnam. 1925. whole 
book 

Martin, Dorothy. First book about Chaucer. 
Dutton. 1929. whole book 

Pancoast, H. S. Introduction to English 
literature. Holt. 1926. p. 104-11 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 


History of everyday things in England. 
Scribner. 1926. v. 1, p. 103-46 
Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. 
politan. 1928. p. 113-63 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 159-86 

Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 
England. Barnes. 1906. Chapter VIII 

Tappan, E. M. When knights were bold. 
Houghton. 1911. whole book 

Tickner, F. W. Social and industrial history 
of England. Longmans. 1915. p. 58-188 


Elizabethan England, 16th Century 

Andrews, C. M. History of England. Allyn 
1903. p. 286-328 

Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. 
grounds of English 
1923. p. 83-117 

Boynton, P. H. London in English literature. 
Univ. of Chicago. 1913. p. 34-64 

Brawley, Benjamin. Short history of English 
drama. Harcourt. 1921. p. 21-122 

Bushnell, N. S. Historical background of 
English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 93-118 

Cruse, Amy. Shaping of English literature. 
Crowell. n.d. p. 144-54 

Curtis, M. I. England of song and story. 
Allyn. 1931. see Index 


Cosmo- 


M. 
literature. 


Social back- 
Little. 


Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan days. 
Harper. 1930. whole book 

Garnett, Richard and Gosse, Edmund. Eng- 
lish literature. Macmillan. 1904. vol. 2, 
p. 1-256 


Halleck, R. P. New English literature. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 1913. p. 119-219 

Haney, J. L. English literature. 
1924. p.97-155 

Harrison, G. B. England in Shakespeare’s 
day. Harcourt. 1929. whole book 

Hartley, Dorothy and Elliot, M. M. Life and 
work of the people of England. Putnam. 
1926. 16th century 


Harcourt. 
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Jusserand, F. F. Literary history of English 
people. Putnam. 1926. p. 225-551 

Long, W. J. English literature. Ginn. 1919. 
p. 99-185 

MacCracken, H. N. and others. Introduction 
to Shakespeare. Macmillan. 1925. p. 35-60 

Macy, John. Story of world’s literature. 
Liveright. 1930. p. 274-94 

Marshall, H. E. English literature for boys 
and girls. Stokes. 1909. p. 243-355 

Martin, Dorothy. First book about 
speare. Dutton. 1929. whole book 

Miller, E. L. English literature. Lippincott. 
1917. p. 103-62 

Moody, W. V. and Lovett, R. M. History of 
English literature. Scribner. 1930. p. 8o- 
157 

Neilson, W. A. and Thorndike, A. H. Facts 
about Shakespeare. Macmillan. 1913. p. 80- 


Shake- 


131 
Neilson, W. A. and Thorndike, A. H. His- 
tory of English literature. Macmillan. 


1920. p. 92-145 

Pancoast, H. S. Introduction to English liter- 
ature. Holt. 1926. p. 191-267 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
History of everyday things in England. 
Scribner. 1926. v.2, p. 1-82 

Rolfe, W. J. Shakespeare, the boy. Harper. 
1904. whole book 

Shakespeare, William. Merchant of Venice. 
(Avon Shakespeare) Houghton. 1929. In- 
troduction 

Shakespeare’s England, an account of the life 


and manners of his age. Oxford. 10916. 
2 volumes. whole book 
Stevens, F. L. Through merrie England. 


Warne. 1928. whole book 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 164-93 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 187-208 

Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 
England. Barnes. 1906. p. 161-90 


Puritan England, 17th Century 


Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 1923. 
p. 118-42 

Boynton, P. H. London in English literature. 
Univ. of Chicago. 1913. p. 65-92 

Bushnell, N. S. Historical backgrounds of 
English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 119-75 

Cruse, Amy. Shaping of English literature. 
Crowell. 1927. p. 173-96 

Hartley, Dorothy and Elliot, M. M. Life and 
work of the people of England. Putnam. 
1929. 17th century 

Pancoast, H. S. Introduction to English liter- 
ature. Holt. 1926. p. 257-61 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
History of everyday things in England. 
Scribner. 1926. v. 2, p. 83-141 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 194-213 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 209-31 

Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 
England. Barnes. 1906. p. 191-206 
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The Period of Queen Anne, Early 
Eighteenth Century 
Ashton, John. Social life in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Scribner. 1908. whole book 
Cruse, Amy. Shaping of English literature. 


Crowell. 1927. p. 216-24 

Curtis, M. I. England of song and story. 
Allyn. 1931. p. 352-9 

Pancoast, H. Introduction to English 
literature. Holt. 1926. p. 340-4, 393-400, 
420-2 

Paul, H. G. ed. Sir Roger de Coverley 


papers. Heath. 1930. Introduction: “Lon- 
don in the days of The Spectator” 

Quennell, Marjorie and Quennell, C. H. B. 
History of everyday things in England. 
Scribner. 1926. v. 2, p. 143-204 

Shelley, H. C. Inns and taverns of old Lon- 
don. Page. 1909. whole book 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 214-54 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 
n.d. p. 235-58 

Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 
England. Barnes. 1906. p. 251-66 

Tickner, F. W. Social and industrial history 
of England. Longmans. 1915. p. 466-82 

Trevelyan, G. M. England of Queen Anne. 
Longmans. 1932. whole book 


Johnsonian England, Later Eighteenth 
Century 


Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 
1923. p. 176-90 

Boswell, James. Life of Samuel Johnson; 
abridged and arranged by A. Marshall. 
Dodd. 1923 

Boynton, P. H. London in English literature 
Univ. of .Chicago. 1913. p. 153-91 

Bushnell, N. S. Historical backgrounds of 
English literature. Holt. 1930. p. 199-248 

Cruse, Amy. Golden road in English liter- 
ature. Crowell. n.d. Chapter 26 


Curtis, M. I. England of song and story. 
Allyn, 1931. p. 155-6, 304-8, 444-5 

George, M. D. England in Johnson's day. 
Harcourt. 1928. whole book 

Reynolds, G. F. English literature in fact and 
story. Century. 1929. p. 200-45 

Richardson, A. E. Georgian England. Scrib- 
ner. 1931. whole book 

Shelley, H. C. Inns and taverns of old Lon- 
don. Page. 1909. whole book 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 214-54 

Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 


England. Barnes. 1906. p. 283-308 
Victorian Period, Middle Nineteenth 
Century 
Bates, Herbert. English literature. Long- 

mans. 1926. p. 420-6 
Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. Social back- 
grounds of English literature. Little. 
1923. Pp. 207-44 ‘pais 
Boynton, P. H. London in English literature. 
Univ. of Chicago. 1913. p. 249-70 ; 
Bushnell, N. S. Historical background of 


English literature. Holt. 
Pancoast, H. S. 
ature. Holt. 


1930. Pp. 277-94 
Introduction to English liter- 
1926. p. 516-24 
Reynolds, G. F. English literature in 
and story. Century. 1929. p. 319-85 
Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. 
politan. 1928. p. 311-43 
Strachey, G. L. Queen Victoria. 
1921. whole book 
Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. 
n.d. p. 259-84 
Synge, M. B. Short history of social life in 
England. Barnes. 1906. p. 353-68 
Tappan, E. M. In the days of Queen Vic- 
toria. Lothrop. 1903. whole book 
Trevelyan, G. M. British history in the nine- 
teenth century (1782-1901). Longmans 
1922. whole book 


fact 
Cosmo- 


Harcourt 


Doran 


COLONIAL AMERICA 


Adams, J. T. Provincial society, 1690-1763. 
Macmillan. 1927. whole book 

Andrews, C. M. Colonial folkways. Yale Uni- 
versity. 1919. whole book 

Andrews, C. M. The fathers of New England. 
Yale University. 1921. p. 72-87 

Beard, C. A. Rise of American civilization. 
Macmillan. 1927. p. 122-88 

Bruce, H. A. B. Woman in the making of 
America. Little. 1928. p. 1-81 

Chitwood, O. P. A history of colonial Amer- 
ica. Harper. 1931. p. 516-602 


Clark, Imogen. Old days and old ways. 
Crowell. 1928. p. 3-296 
Earle, Mrs. A. M. Home life in colonial 


days. Macmillan. 1922. whole book 

Evans, Mary. Costume throughout the ages. 
Lippincott. 1930. p. 169-87, 304-8 

Fisher, S. G. The Quaker colonies. 
Univ. 1921. p. 25-35 

Jernegan, M. W. The American colonies, 
1492-1750; a study of their political, eco- 
nomic and social development. Longmans. 
1929. p. 95-109, 161-91, 227-41 


Yale 


Keir, R. M. The epic of industry. 
of America—v.5) Yale Univ. 


(Pageant 
1920. p. 7-28 


Philips, U. B. Life and labor in the Old 
South. Little. 1929. p. 188-366 

Priestley, H. I. The coming of the white 
man, 1492-1848. Macmillan. 1929. p. 236- 


350 

Rawson, N. Candle days; the story of early 
American arts and implements. Century. 
1927. whole book 


Rugg, H. O. History of American civiliza- 
—e economic and social. Ginn. 1930. 
- 159-95 


er ty E. E. Expansion of the 
people. Scott. 1900. p. 48-68 

Stoddard, Lothrop. Story of youth. Cosmo- 
politan. 1928. p. 285-310 

Stuart, D. M. Boy through the ages. Doran. 


American 


n.d. p. 
Warwick, Edward. Early American costume. 


London. 1929. p. 1-257 
Wertenbaker, T. J. The first Americans, 
1607-1690. Macmillan. 1927. whole book 


Wissler, Clark. Adventures in the wilderness. 
(Pageant of America, v.1) Yale Univ. 
Press. 1925 














A Note on the Origin of the Library 
By John L. Thornton * 


HOUSANDS of years ago there 

existed in the East civilizations to 
which ours of today are far inferior in 
many respects. For instance the Romans 
and the Egyptians possessed marvellous 
buildings with which ours are incompa- 
rable, and many inventions which have 
been rediscovered in our own age orig- 
inated thousands of years ago in distant 
lands; Egypt and, perhaps, China were 
the earliest civilizations as far as we 
know at the present time. 

Libraries are alleged to have been in 
existence before Adam, 60,000,000 B.C. 
and even before the Creator himself, at 
least according to myths they were, and 
we have nothing by which to verify the 
information. We must remember that 
many so-called “facts” are founded upon 
myths. Also Temple “Schools of Libra- 
rianship” are supposed to have been com- 
mon in Babylonia in the year 3200 B.C.; 
if this was the case they were far ahead 
of us in that respect for few such schools 
are to be found at the moment. 


When we think of books we automati- 
cally think of a library, just as we asso- 
ciate the Pyramids with Egypt, and of 
course before one can compose a library 
one has to compose the books. 

Undoubtedly the first materials used 
for writing upon were stone and clay 
tablets, and writing was by means of 
Iconographic Signs, which date back 
6000 years. In the year 4777 B.C. Egypt 
was using a system of picture writing 
called by Herodotus Hieroglyphikos, 
which developed into twenty-four signs 
each representing a letter. Between 
2000 and 1600 B.C. the Phoenicians took 
over twenty-two of the signs, rearranged 
them and gave them a name, thus form- 
ing the father of all alphabets. The ear- 
liest attempt at writing in Egypt which 
is not simply pictorial was about 3400 
B.C. In China we read that the first 
attempt at recording words by painting 
diagrams dates back to 2852 B.C. 


Papyrus, the first form of paper, was 
a marvelous invention of the Egyptians 


* University College, London, The Library. 


which was not displaced by rag paper 
until the fourteenth century, twelve cen- 
turies after the latter had been intro- 
duced in China. Writing was also in- 
vented in Egypt, while the Chinese 
method of writing dates back to 2697 
B.C. 

Dorsey states: “In the house of the 
keeper of the temple archives thousands 
of clay tablets were found showing 
profit-and-loss bookkeeping.” This was 
at Ur before papyrus had been used as 
a writing material. He further says, 
“Asharbanipal (668-626 B.C.) . ..made 
Nineveh still more a right royal palace, 
built that royal library the spoils of 
which we see in London,” etc. The 
Cretans left libraries consisting of 
thousands of clay tablets dating back to 
2000 B.C. but to us they appear as bird- 
tracks because nobody can read them, 
altho we know them to be the work of 
human hands. Crete’s earliest civiliza- 
tion was contemporary with the earliest 
Egyptian dynasties, 3000-2200 B.C. 

At Alexandria about 275 B.C. there 
was a museum with a library which grew 
from 400,000 volumes to 900,000 vol- 
umes by the time that Caesar arrived. 
The librarian considered big “volumes” 
to be a nuisance and so he cut the long 
rolls into “books,” thus commencing the 
books of Homer and the other classics. 


The earliest writings that have been 
found mostly deal with business such as 
expenditures, census of people, land, 
etc., but later, public events, festivals and 
other important occasions were recorded 
instead of being committed to memory 
and passed on verbally as had previously 
been the case. Naturally these writings 
were rare and often looked upon as 
sacred, and were usually housed in the 
temple or in the king’s palace with the 
chief priest as the librarian. When one 
wished to consult them one was ac- 
companied by the said priest who was 
the only person able to find them owing 
to the inadequacy of the classification 
scheme and the catalog, if such did exist 

(Continued on page 227) 
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American Slang — Where to Find It 


A SELECTED REFERENCE LIST 


Compiled by W. J. Burke* 


HIS is an age of vivid and picturesque 

slang. The embattled purists seek to stem 
the onrush of new words, but to no avail. 
This is as it should be, for a language without 
slang is a static language, a dead language, 
and the very presence of these lusty new- 
comers in our dictionaries is a sign of life. 
In due course of time the slang expression 
becomes a respectable member of society. 
Natural selection takes care of the great 
majority of such words. It becomes the busi- 
ness of reference workers to interpret these 
new additions to the mother tongue, and in 
recent years there has been a steadily increas- 
ing number of excellent glossaries compiled 
for the enlightenment of the public. We have 
selected one hundred items, culled from 
American periodicals, as a quick reference 
list for the busy librarian who almost every 
day is asked to supply the definition of some 
word not in the dictionary. 

It is assumed that the standard slang dic- 
tionaries are in every library. We have pur- 
posely omitted them from our list. Sea slang 
and war slang have been left out for lack 
of space. 


AVIATION 


Beath, Paul Robert. Aviation lingo. Amer- 
ican Speech. 5 :289-90 1930 

Myas, Brock. Aviation slang. Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 112:72, 141 May 1928 

Stubblefield, Blaine. Aviation terms. 
Writer’s Digest. 31:122-4 F 1928 

In aviation’s dictionary. Writer's Monthly. 
35 :397-8 June 1930 


Circus 


Conkle, E. P. Carnival slang. American 
Speech. 3:253-4 1928 

Foreman, Earl H. Vernacular of the “White 
Tops.” Writer’s Monthly. 39:76-80 1932 

Higgins, Ray. Big top ballyhoo. Writer’s 
Digest. 12:41-5, 50 Ap 1932 

Maurer, David M. Carnival cant: a glos- 
sary of circus and carnival slang. American 
Speech. 6:327-37 1931 

Milburn, George. Circus words. American 
Mercury. 24:351-4 1931 

White, Percy W. A circus list. American 
Speech. 1 :282-3 1926; 3:413-15 1928 


COLLEGE 


Babbitt, Eugene H. College words and 
phrases. Dialect Notes. 2:3-70 1900 

Carter, Virginia. University of Missouri 
slang. American Speech. 6:203-6 1931 


* Assistant-in-charge, Main Readitig Room, The New York Public Library. 


Kuethe, J. Louis. Johns Hopkins jargon. 
American Speech. 7 :327-38 1932 

McPhee, M. C. College slang. American 
Speech. 3:131-3 1927 

Morse, William R. Stanford expressions. 
American Speech. 2:275-9 1927 

Pingry, Carl and Randolph, Vance: Kansas 
University slang. American Speech. 3:218-21 
1928 

Russell, Jason A. Colgate University slang 
American Speech. 5:238-9 1930 

Savage, Howard. College slang words and 
phrases from Bryn Mawr College. Dialect 
Notes. 5: pt.5:139-48 1922 

CowBoy 

Adams, R. F. Cowboy speech. American 
Speech. 3:168-9 1927 

Cowan, J. L. Lingo of the cow country 
Outing. 54:620-3 1909 

Reeves, Frank. Tips on the Rangeland 
Writer's Monthly. 38:[195]-201 N 1931 

Reeves, Frank. What the cowboys say 
Writer’s Digest. 30:314-17 O 1927 

Simmons, O. D. Expressions of the South- 
west. Writer’s Monthly. 28:295-7 O 1926 

Van Denbark, M. Nebraska cow talk. 
American Speech. 5:52-76 1929 


CRIMINAL 


Beath, Paul Robert. More crook words 
American Speech. 6:131-4 1930 

Booth, Ernest. The language of the under 
world. American Mercury. 14:78-81 1928 

Caldwell, John. Patter of the prisons. 
Writer’s Digest. 10:25-7 F 1930 

England, George Allan. Underworld lingo 
Writer’s Monthly. 30:387-04 N 10927 

Kane, Elisha K. The jargon of the under- 
world. Dialect Notes. 5:433-67 1927 

Maurer, David W. The argot of the under- 
world. American Speech. 7:99-1!8 1931 

Maurer, David W. The lingo of the jug- 
heavy. Writer’s Digest. 11:27-9 O 1931 

Milburn, George. Convict’s jargon. Amer- 
ican Speech. 6:436-42 1931 

Smith, Maurice G. Crook argot. American 
Speech. 3:254-5 1928 

Sullivan, Joseph M. Criminal slang. Amer- 
ican Law Review. 52:885-94 1918 

Yenne, Herbert. Prison lingo. American 
Speech. 2:280-2 1927 

See also Racketeer; Tramp 


DrINKING 


Hardin, Achsah. Volstead English. Amer- 
ican Speech. 7:81-8 1931 

a. eo Language of the speakeasy 
American Speech. 6:158-9 1930 

Randolph, Vance. Wet words in Kansas. 
American Speech. 4:385-0 
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DruGc TRAFFIC 


Wells, W. H. Words used in the 
traffic. Dialect Notes. 5:181-2, 246 1922 


drug 


FISHERMEN 


Maurer, D. W. Schoonerisms. 
Speech. 5:387-95 1930 


American 


FURNITURE 
Miller, Charles. Furniture lingo. American 
Speech. 6:125-8 1930 


HOosPITAL 


Barkley, Dorothy. Hospital talk. American 


Speech. 2:312-14 1927 


I. W. W. 
Holbrook, S. H. “Wobbly talk.” American 
Mercury. 7 :62-5 1926 
JEWELRY AUCTION 
Witman, Fred. Jewelry auction jargon. 


American Speech. 3:375-6 1928 
LUMBERJACK 


The last 


Writer's 


frontier 


Monthly. 


Briggs, Allen Chandler. 
of American romance. 
27 :3-7 Ja 1926 

Clark, J. W. Lumberjack lingo. 
Speech. 7:47-53 1931 


American 


Emery, C. A. Ways and words of the 
woodsmen. Writer’s Monthly. 29:126-9 F 
1927 

Monroe, B. S. Somg lumber and other 
words. Dialect Notes. 2:394-403 1904 

Morrison, J. W. Lumberjack rhetoric. 
American Forests and Forest Life. 30:722-4, 


754 D 1924 
Starlund, George C. Talk in the tall timber. 
Writer’s Monthly. 35:298-300 May 1930 
Stevens, James. Logger talk. American 
Speech. 1:135-40 1925 
Woodford, Joseph L. 
Writer’s Digest. 


“Logger” language 
10:34-5 April 1930 


LUNCH WAGON 


Coffee and. . . World’s Work. 61:26-9, 71 
F 1932 


MINING 


Davidson, L. J. Mining expressions used 
in Colorado. American Speech. 5:144-7 10920 

Lopushansky, J. Mining town terms. Amer- 
ican Speech. 4:368-74 1920 

Moore, H. L. The lingo of the 
camp. American Speech. 2:86-8 1926 


mining 


Motion Picture 


Barnum, Merritt H. Cinema slang. Writer’s 
Digest. 12:32-3 D 10931 

A dictionary of new talkie terms. 
play Magazine. 35:31, 110 April 1929 

Ramsaye, Terry. Movie jargon. American 
Speech. 1 :357-62 1926 


Photo- 


See also Stage 
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NEWSPAPER 


Norris, Arthur CC. Newspaper lingo. 
Writer’s Digest. 12:38-41 Ja 1932 
Rockwell, Harold E. “Going to press.” 


American Speech. 4:134-6 1928 
Or FIeLps 
Chevalier, Edna. Oil terms and their mean- 
ings. Writer's Monthly. 24:306-8 O 1924 


McTee, A. R. Oil field diction. Texas 
Folk Lore Society. Publications. No. 4. 1925. 


p. 64-7 f ; 

Northup, Clark S. Language of the oil 
fields. Dialect Notes. 2:338-46 1903; 373-03 
1904 


Pond, Frederick K. Language of the Cali- 
fornia oil fields. American Speech. 7 :261-72 
1932 
Temple, Helen Chaffee. Local color in the 
oil fields. Writer’s Monthly. 28:40-3 July 
1926 

POLITICAL 


Lindsay, C. More political lingo. American 
Speech. 2:443 1027 

Wimberly, Lowry C. 
cant. American Speech. 


American political 
2:135-9 1926 
Post-OFFICE 
Bisgaier, Paul. Speech in the post-office. 
American Speech. 7:278-9 1932 
RACKETEER 
Burke, J. P. Argot of the racketeers. Amer- 
ican Mercury. 21:454-8 1930 


RApIO 
Fry, Macon. Ham lingo. American Speech. 
5145-9 1020 : 
Willets, Gilson V. Radio nomenclature. 
Writer's Monthly. 32:224-7 S 1928 
RAILROAD 
Foreman, Earl H. Railroad vernacular. 


Writer’s Monthly. 34:228-33 O 1929 
Harper, Robert S. Lingo of locale. Writer’s 
Digest. 11 :40-2, 64 May 1931 
Jones, Grover. Railroad 
69 :524-7 1929 
Glossary of pullman service terms. Pullman 
News. 1:137 S 1927 
Schreiber, R. L. Electric railway parlance. 
Writer’s Digest. 10:35-7 D 1929 


lingo. Bookman. 


Sidney, F. H. Railroad terms. Dialect 
Notes. 4:355-7 1916 
Some railway lingo. Writer’s Monthly. 


35 :327 May 1930 
SHEEP RANGE 
Lindsay, Charles. The idiom of the sheep 
range. American Speech, 6:355-9 1931 
STAGE 


Gable, J. H. American stage-hand language. 
American Speech. 4:67-70 1928 
Lee, Gretchen. Trooper talk. 
Speech. 1:36-7 1925 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Richard Rogers Bowker 
(September 4, 1848—November 12, 1933) 
By Bertine E. Weston* 


WII the death of Richard Rogers 
Bowker, editor-in-chief of The 
Library Journal and the Publishers’ 
Weekly, on November 12 comes the end 
of an inspirational career. Handicapped 
by failing eyesight and finally total blind- 
ness le has ac- 
complished more 
than most men 
and in fields so 
varied as to arouse 
admiration and re- 
spect. His interest 
in every phase of 
library work spans 
the years from the 
very beginning 
when, in 1876 with 
Dewey and Ley- 
poldt, the plans for 
a library associa- 
tion were worked 
out until the recent 
American Library 
Association meet- 
ing when he suc- 
ceeded, almost en- 
tirely by his own 
efforts, in securing 
from the Carnegie 
Endowment for 
International Peace 
a grant which made 
possible the attendance at the Interna- 
tional meeting at Chicago of a number 
of distinguished European librarians. 
Interested in journalism from college 
days, when he was publisher and pro- 
prietor of The Collegian at the College 
of the City of New York, he followed 
this career all thru his years. At the age 
of twenty, just graduated from college, 
he became City Editor of the New York 
Evening Mail. Within the year he was 
the Literary Editor and for seven years 
remained in this position. As early as 
1872, when he was only twenty-four, he 
began contributing news and literary 
material to the Publishers’ Weekly, 


* Managing Editor, The Library Journal. 
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R. R. BOWKER 


founded in that year by Frederick Ley- 
poldt. Four years later he bought the 
Publishers’ Weekly with provisions re- 
leasing it to Mr. Leypoldt and providing 
for its repurchase. In 1880 When Mr. 
Bowker went to Europe as British repre- 
sentative of the 
house of Harper 
and Brothers, he 
leased back to Mr. 
Leypoldt the Pub- 
lishers’ W eekly. 
Mr. Leypoldt died 
in 1884 so _ that 
when Mr. Bowker 
returned that year 
he became, and 
continued to be un- 
til his death, 
Editor-in-Chief of 
the Publishers’ 
W eekly. 

With the death 
of Frederick Ley- 
poldt in 1884 the 
burden of the 
American Cata- 
logue, to which he 
had been chiefly a 
consultant, was 
thrown upon Mr. 
Bowker. In_ the 
volume for 1876- 
84 he indicated the first systematized 
record of U. S. government publications 
and a partial list of publications of so- 
cieties which developed into a separate 
volume. In the volume for 1884-90 he 
made the first bibliography of State 
Publications. Another bibliographical 
enterprise was The Reader's Guide in 
Economic, Social and Political Science 
compiled by Mr. Bowker and George 
Iles and published in 1891 as an issue 
of the Society for Political Education, 
which Mr. Bowker had initiated in 1880. 

As early as 1875 Mr. Bowker and 
Mr. Leypoldt had discussed starting a 
library periodical, but Melvil Dewey, 


PSPs eee 

















then beginning his library career at 
Amherst, had formed similar plans. He 
came to New York and the three men 
together evolved the plans for not only 
a library periodical, but also a library 
association. The three sent telegrams to 
prominent librarians thruout the country 
and on October 4, 1876, the first library 
conference was held. The first number 
of The Library Journal was published 
in September of the same year with 
R. R. Bowker as Editor and Melvil 
Dewey as Managing Editor. Thru the 
fifty-eight years since that first number, 
Mr. Bowker has continued to be the 
Editor of The Library Journal, with the 
exception of a few years while he was 
abroad, guiding its destiny with a wise, 
understanding, and fearless hand that 
has won the respect and admiration of 
all librarians. 

But his public service to bibliography 
and librarianship was not restricted 
simply to the area of The Library Jour- 
nal. When the first library club in the 
country was organized in New York in 
1885, Mr. Bowker was chosen President. 
He became a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Library in 1888 and when. it joined 
forces with the Brooklyn Public Library 
in 1903 he continued his trusteeship, 
which trust he held until his death. He 
served as well as trustee of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences from 1891 
on and was President of the Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, Library Association from 
1904-1928. He persistently declined the 
suggestion that he be nominated for 
the presidency of the American Library 
Association, which he had helped to 
found, in the belief that it should always 
be headed by a working librarian. He 
took an active part in library confer- 
ences, however, and in 1926 at the Phila- 
delphia conference, held on the site of 
the first American Library Association 
conference, delivered an historic address 
covering the story of the fifty years of 
its growth. He attended meetings not 
only at home but abroad and was the 
personal friend of many European li- 
brarians. He was present at. Edinburgh 
in 1880, Loridon in 1881, Cambridge in 
1882, and at the International Confer- 
ence in London in 1897, at Brussels in 
1910 and at the Library Association 
Jubilee in Edinburgh in 1927. He him- 
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self felt that the best service he had 
done for the library profession, aside 
from the foundation work of 1876, was 
in connection with the appointment of 
Herbert Putnam as Librarian of Con- 
gress in 1889, which was arranged with 
President McKinley by W. C. Lane of 
Harvard, then President of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and himself. 

His interests extended into the field 
of copyright as well. From its earliest 
years the Publishers’ Weekly became 
the channel for the expressions of trades 
support of author’s rights. In 1886 he 
printed in the Weekly the chapters 
brought together in Copyright—Jts Law 
and Its Literature written by himself 
and Thorvald Solberg. The second copy- 
right movement, led by Herbert Putnam, 
Thorvald Solberg, Major George Haven 
and Mr. Bowker, led to the revised copy- 
right act of 1909, in the drafting of 
which Mr. Bowker had a considerable 
part, and to Mr. Bowker’s second great 
copyright book, Copyright, Its History 
and Its Laws, published in 1912. 

Mr. Bowker was always interested in 
politics. He made his maiden speech in 
the same year he graduated from col- 
lege, altho he was not yet a voter, and 
headed a young Republican Committee 
known as the “Young Scratchers” in 
1879. In 1884 he was one of a group 
of independents, named “Mugwumps,” 
to defeat Blaine and elect Cleveland. 

In addition to the books on copyright 
he published two volumes of verse— 
From the Pen of R. R. B. in 1916 and 
From Years That Are Past in 1923— 
and a volume of essays, The Arts of 
Life, in 1900. Some of his other publi- 
cations are: Of Work and Wealth, 1883; 
Primer for Political Education, 1886; 
Electoral Reform, 1889; and Economic 
Peace, 1923. 

All thru his life runs the message of 
the book. He had close contact among 
publishers, authors and librarians. Such 
names as William Black, Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie, Swinburne, Browning, Hardy, 
and Trollope brought memories of per- 
sonal relations to him. He was always 
a defender of libraries and was known 
thruout the profession as “The Grand 
Old Man” of the American Library 
Association. His work is over and he 
is at rest, but his spirit and his work 
will live on. 

















The Roving Eye 




















ERE I am, your old friend Dilly 
Tante, doing business at the same 
stand, tho my sign is altered. I don't 
fancy that you will have any trouble in 
recognizing me: my disposition is no 
better than before. Indeed, one anon- 
ymous reader has suggested that this 
department in the future should be 
known as “The Angry Man.” But that 
would place, I fear, too great a premium 
on consistency. I am not angry at the 
moment with “Miss Fannie,” who sends 
me tender, tho not passionate, senti- 
ments from the South, in iambic di- 
meters; nor with “Dormin J. Ettrude” 
of Chicago (take off those false 
whiskers, J.G.H—I know who you 
are!) who contributes a less delicate 
Poem, with Glossary, that I print below, 
thereby saving myself a lot of work. 
Perpend the lucubration of Professor 
Dormin J. Ettrude: 


OWED TO DILLY? 


How I shall miss Miss ? Dilly Tante’s * 
dilettante * ways! > 

Who knows what form® they now 
will take before my humble’ gaze? 

Will I still read, entranced again, * the 
lines of lyric prose; ® 

Believe, applaud, but often want to 
smack her *® on the nose? ™ 

Or, now that I shall know her *™ 
name ** in simple homely ** phrase, 

Will Dilly Tante * turn diplomat and 
lose her striking ** ways? 

Anonymous ™ 


1. From a hitherto unpublished fragment 
found by that great scholar, Dormin J. 
Ettrude, during one of his less lucid moments. 
It is not known in what condition the scholar 
was when he made the annotations which are 
given following. 

2. Note how cleverly use is made of a 
majuscule to change completely the meaning 
of the word. 

3. The etymology of this phrase is ob- 
scure. Dilly is a smail sapotaceous tree of 
Florida, but that hardly seems to apply here. 
It is more likely a derivation from “dill,” a 
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kind of pickle, and here can mean “pickley,” 
or, “slightly pickled.” Tante, of course, is 
a phrase used by people with foreign an 
cestors in speaking of their aunts. The whole 
expression can then be taken to mean 
“slightly pickled Aunt.” 

4. This phrase has all the ear marks of 
a pun, which is the lowest form of humor. 
Maybe the author is only trying to suggest 
that Dilly Tante is a corruption of Dilettante, 
but we hold that the explanation given in 
note 3 is much more logical, yes even more 
satisfactory. The rhythm calls for the pro- 
nunciation of the last letter, showing that th« 
author was well grounded in his Italian, o1 
maybe it was Dilly Tante that knew Italian, 
who knows? 

5. Exclamation points come in very handy 
in poetry. If the reader sees them in tims 
he is supposed to express rapture, or som¢ 
thing, with his voice. In this case the char 
acter is used in order to make the end of 
the line come out as high as the first lette: 
This promotes symmetry, which should be in 
the poem some place even if not in the meter 

6. Just what form is referred to is a ques- 
tion, tho one would expect a “slightly pickled 
Aunt” to have a form of her own. The us« 
of this word would suggest that the poem 
is fairly modern, since in older days no 
gentleman would speak lightly of a lady's 
form. 

7. Probably the author is trying to be sar 
castic. If he was as humble as he claims he 
would never let anything like this see the 
light of day. 

8. This internal evidence is further proof 
of the fact that the author knew, or strongly 
suspected, that Dilly was a lady. Who ever 
heard of a mere man being entrancing? 

g. The author seems to be having a littl 
joke of his own. “Lyric” is a word used to 
describe poetry which expresses feelings. The 
idea seems to be that Dilly expressed feelings 
in prose; or this may be a subtile (a rare 
way of spelling suited to the rare qualities 
of this note) way of saying that Dilly should 
write more poetry. 

10. In the original manuscript the text reads 
“him.” The word however has been struck 
out and “her” inserted in the same hand 
above, but whether due to further information 
secured at a later date, or to a slip of the 
pen is not known. This incident illustrates the 
advantage of working from the earliest pos- 
sible manuscript, for otherwise the slip would 
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not have been noted, there would have been 
one less note, and the completed editing 
would have been that much less scholarly. 

11. A striking example of the rapid tran- 
sistion from one strong feeling to another 
equally strong but of opposite character. This 
ability of the human imagination to make 
such great sweeps from point to point is 
often illustrated in the dictionary: i.e. the 
definition, “sour, opp. to sweet.” 

12. In the original manuscript this word 
appears without correction. Evidently by the 
time the author had been able to carry his 
studies far enough to write this line the 
question of sex had been settled. Perhaps the 
correction noted in note 10 was made at this 
time, as there seems to be a similarity in the 
ink used in both cases. 

13. This footnote, being an unlucky number, 
is inserted here to keep it from being applied 
where we now find 14. Careful researches, 
made over a period of years, have demon- 
strated that this is a particularly unlucky 
number to throw with a pair of dice. It may 
mean that the Aunt is more than “slightly 
pickled.” 

14. If Dilly were a man he could be homely 
if he wanted to be and probably be the better 
liked for it, but if Dilly is a woman as has 
been suggested then this phrase is hardly to 
be commended. Not even the excuse that it 
may be termed a synonym for simple would 
excuse the author in that case. 

15. This is a case of pure carelessness that 
not even poetic license will excuse. Having 
used the proper Italian pronunciation in the 
first instance it is highly unscholarly to use 
the shortened form even the the dictionary 
permits elision of the final “e.” Even the 
French, with all their rules for pronunciation, 
do not take off that final Jetter. 

16. Is this an allusion to the “smack on 
the nose” or is it a comment on the style of 
Dilly? Good writing form requires that each 
part of a poem be connected with the other 
parts. It is therefore possible that this phrase 
has been put in with the delibrate attempt 


at double purpose. The student should search 
for other double meanings of the same sort, 
reporting them to class at the next meeting. 
If a secret code can be found, proving that 
Shakespeare wrote this poem, so much the 
better. 

17. This is an expression from the Greek 
which means “not known,” or “it’s all Greek 
to me.” Since most librarians are acquainted 
with the term does this suggest that the au- 
thor is a librarian? It should also be re- 
membered that the term is abbreviated as 
“Anon.” which some astute scholars have 
held to mean “The librarians will find you 
out, anon.” In which case all the Library of 
Congress cards will have to be changed, which 
is an awful waste of labor. See if you can 
find the author’s plaint for this waste since 
Dilly’s name is to be known. This has not 
been indicated because the commentator does 
not wish to spoil all the beauty of the poem 
by too extended and obvious notes. 


Note by the Editor 


Despite his claims to scholarship, Dr. 
Dormin J. Ettrude consistently mis- 
spelled “dilettante” in his manuscript. 
This error has been corrected. (Readers 
are, at the same time, advised not to 
be misled by Dr. Ettrude’s references to 
“Miss” Dilly Tante. The professor is 
as poor a judge of gender as of orthog- 
raphy.) The late Mr. Dilly Tante, in 
an ante-mortem confession, begged for- 
giveness for his name and asked that 
it be buried with him, lest it be respon- 
sible for further corrupting the spelling 
of the word “dilettante.” It is a matter 
of record that thirty-seven out of forty 
librarians now misspell the word as 
“dilletante.” 


The Pronunciation of Names 


Librarians (who are inveterately curi- 
ous about the pronunciation of names) 
will welcome a book just published by 
Crowell: Dr. C. O. Sylvester Mawson’s 
International Book of Names, “a dic- 
tionary of the more difficult proper 
names in literature, history, philosophy, 
religion, art, music, and other studies, 
together with the official form and pro- 
nunciation of the names of present-day 
celebrities and places thruout the world, 
with post-war geographical changes duly 
incorporated.” Dr. Mawson’s is the best 
of all existing pronouncing dictionaries 
of names, not only because it is the 
most up-to-date, but also because it is 
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really an original -work, the compiler 
having gone to the trouble of consulting 
first-hand sources instead of digging his 
data out of older books or depending 
on hearsay: e. g. “pronunciations of the 
names of modern celebrities are vouched 
for by the persons themselves or, where 
that is impossible, by their kinsfolk.” 
Dr. Mawson effectively disposes of 
the legend (which Living Authors has, 
alas, helped to circulate) that the name 
of Oliver Onions is pronounced o-ni'ons. 
Mr. Onions himself, who has been 
“swept to wider fame by the power of 
the penult,” characterizes this pronun- 
ciation as “the fantasy of a paragraph- 
maker” and Dr. Mawson describes it as 
the work of an “inventive genius.” We 
ourself had it from persons of presum- 
able authority. Were they spoofing us? 
We have no grudge against onions: they 
are a first-class vegetable, more fragrant 
and succulent than the majority of 
writers. But O’Nions was such an ex- 
quisite creation! It is a grief to lose it. 
Despite Dr. Mawson’s reverence for 
accuracy and his communion with first- 
hand sources, he is not wholly immune 
from error in his /nternational Book of 
Names. The name of the mayor-elect 
(La Guardia) of New York City should 
be pronounced la gwar'di-a, and not 
la gar’di-a. P. G. Wodehouse, according 
to his own daughter (see Alfred H. 
Holt’s amusing pamphlet, Wild Names 
I Have Met) pronounces his name 
wOd’hous, as it is spelled, rather than 
wood‘hous (the pronunciation usually 
given by such unreliable fellows as my- 
self). The most famous bearer of the 
name Hesse is Hermann Hesse, the 
German novelist, who pronounces the 
final “e,” tho Dr. Mawson suppresses it. 
I believe that Dr. Mawson is incorrect 
in giving a long “a” sound (like the 
“a” in day) to the final syllables of 
such Spanish names as Ibafiez and 
Velasquez. His assertion that the Eng- 
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lish family name, Olivier, is pronounced 
o-liv'i-er is disputed by the friends and 
publishers of Edith Olivier, the English 
writer, who tell me that she pronounces 
it o-liv’i-4..Dr. Mawson may be correct 
in stressing the first syllable of Edna 
Millay’s surname, but I have never heard 
it pronounced that way, and should not 
like it if I had. 

I wish that Dr. Mawson had been a 
bit more generous in including literary 
names, particularly foreign names. A 
few of the authors I fail to find in his 
book are Undset, Verhaeren, Rimbaud, 
Bunin, Kuprin, Cannan, Gourmont, 
Doughty, Barrés, Pontoppidan, Ficke, 
3eddoes, Unamuno, Mauriac, Merezh- 
kovsky, Sarett, and Romains. 

S. J. K. 


WARNING! 


Notorious as the most persistent dead-beat 
preying upon book publishers, “Reverend” 
Lawrence P. Bogle, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina now comes to the attention of one 
of his favorite victims thru a librarian to 
whom he has offered current books at “un- 
believably low prices.” 

The “Reverend” Bogle’s usual method is to 
disarm suspicion by using stationery of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South which he 
presumably has printed without consent 
Thereafter he ignores all requests for pay- 
ment and, having made no false representa 
tions nothing can be done about it, as col 
lections by law are impossible. To our certain 
knowledge, he has defrauded book publishers 
and book-sellers in this and similar ways for 
more than ten years. Repeated warnings in 
the Publishers’ Weekly and elsewhere have 
so far had little effect in curbing his opera- 
tions. 

With the same ingenuity which has char- 
acterized his “buying” habits “Reverend” 
Bogle now seems to be taking advantage of 
present conditions by offering his ill-gotten 
wares at prices which must be tempting, but 
we feel sure that librarians who are acquainted 
with these facts will refrain from encourag- 
ing such nefarious practice if approached by 
“Reverend” Bogle. 
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The Book Preview 


— for December 1933 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide librarians with advance information 
concerning important new books that 

ublishers wish to call to their attention. 

he regular use of “The Book Preview” 
will greatly facilitate the ordering of 
new books. 

The selections are made by publishers 
subject to the approval of an editorial 


committee from the staff of The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Selections are ap- 
proved after examination of the books 
when possible. Otherwise, they are 
based upon best information available 
from publishers together with a knowl- 
edge of an author’s previous work and 
of the subject matter treated. 





300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


PETERKIN, JULIA, and ULMANN, 
DORIS. Roll, Jordan, roll. 
256p il $3.50 Ballou, R. O. (Ready) 
325.26 Negroes 
This book is a powerful picturization, in two 
mediums, of the Southern Negro. There are 
seventy full-page photographs of the American 


Negro by Doris Ulmann, with the dramatic 
stories of the pictured Negroes told by Julia 
Peterkin. In addition to these stories there are 


several non-fiction chapters containing discus- 
sions of Negro culture, religion, spirituals, chil- 
dren, superstitions, and a record of their work- 
aday life. 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


GETMAN, ARTHUR K., and CHAPMAN, 
PAUL W. Young man in farming. 
216p $1.75 Wiley (Ready) 


630 Agriculture.. Farmers 

This book is addressed to the thousands of 
young men in our rural districts who contem- 
plate going into farming as a life work. It is 
written from the personal angle—a man to man 
relationship—and emphasizes the personal char- 
acteristics which are needed for success in 
farming. 


JACOBUS, F. L., and others. 
red book and directory. 
816 x 11 725p $10 Traffic Publishing co. 


inc. (Ready) 
656 Motor trucks. 
and regulations 
This valuable volume treats the truck as a 
unit of transportation and is similar to the 
publisher’s other publication, the Freight Traffic 
Red Book. This new volume is of interest to 
students of traffic and those engaged in trans- 
portation work. Its contents include motor 
truck history, development, accounting, insur- 
ance, traffic, rates, co-ordination, laws, regu- 
lations, Supreme Court decisions, charts, tables 
and forms, together with a national directory 
of motor truck carriers. 


Motor truck 


Motor vehicles—Laws 


Wilson Bulletin 


800 Literature 


Com position, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


MUSSER, BENJAMIN. Poems, 1930-1933. 
190p $2; de luxe ed Itd to 25 copies $7 
Caxton printers, Ltd. (Ready) 

811 
A new volume of choice, selected poems by 
the author of Franciscan Poets, The Passion 

Called Poetry, Riding At Anchor, etc. 


WOLF, HOWARD, and WOLF, GER- 
ALDINE. The world, the flesh, and the 
holy ghosts; with an introd. by Jake 
Falstaff. 
94p $1.50; de luxe ed Itd to 25 copies 


$6.50 Caxton printers, Ltd. (Ready) 
811 
Stimulating poetry of many moods that has 
been praised by critics as diverse as A. R. 
Orage, Jack Conroy, and the late George 
Sterling. 


FIRKINS, OSCAR W. Selected essays. 
12mo 324p $2.50 Univ. of Minnesota 
Prose (Ready) 


Contents: Man: A character sketch; The 
ethics of taste; Undepicted America; Has 
Emerson a future? Last of the mountaineers; 


The irresponsible power of realism; Poetry and 
prose in life and art; Poetry insurgent and 
resurgent; Action in drama; The source of 
pleasure in familiar. plays; The character of 
Macbeth; What happened to Hamlet? Shelley 
and our time; The secret treasure; The bondage 
of liberality; The sermon on the Mount; The 
question of decency. The last five are here 
published for the first time; the others have 
been selected from the author’s published work. 


WALTER, E. A. Essay annual,. 1933; a 
yearly collection of significant essays, 
personal, critical, controversial, and 
humorous. 
372p $1 Scott, Foresman & co. (Ready) 
814  Essays—Collections 
A collection of 36 of the most significant 

articles appearing in leading publications during 

1932-33. Its value as an interpretation of 1933 

is further increased by the fact that it is the 

first volume in a series to be issued annually. 


For Librarians 











900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


RICHARDSON, RUPERT NORVAL. The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settle- 
ment; a century and a half of savage 
resistance to the advancing white fron- 
tier. 

644 x9144x2 424p $6 Clark, A. H. 
(Ready) 
978 Southwest—History. 
Frontier and pioneer life 
A definitive account of the thrilling advance 
of the southwestern frontier, os Indian 
depredations and captivities, frontier hysteria, 
trade and commerce, immigration, colonization 
schemes, frontier characters, military expedi- 
tions, reservation and agency policies, ethnology 
of the plains tribes, etc., from the time of 

Coronado to the confinement of the Indians 

upon reservations. Compiled from unpublished 

diaries and journals, little-known government 
reports and correspondence, contemporary news- 
paper accounts, etc. 


Comanche Indians. 


Biography 


FINE, BARNETT. Giant of the press; 
with foreword by Louis Wiley. (New 
editor & publisher lib. ser.) 


120p il $1 Editor & Publisher 
B or 92 Van Anda, Carr V. 
New York Times 
Mr. Fine tells the story of The Times’ cover- 
age of the ill-fated Titanic; how Van Anda 
predicted the movements of the German sub- 
marine Deutschland; how he scooped the world 
time and again on important World war news; 
how he made Tut-Ankh-Amen into live news 
clear across the country; how he gathered 
together in a few hours the scattered news 
threads involved in MHarding’s death and 
Coolidge’s assumption of the presidency. The 
headings of more than one hundred famous 
news beats are given and the inside story of 
the news behind the news on many important 
developments make highly interesting reading. 


RODNEY, CAESAR. Letters to and from 
Caesar Rodney, 1756-1784; ed. by George 
Herbert Ryden. 
460p il $6 Univ. of Pa. (December 8) 

B or 92 
First publication of the correspondence of the 
Revolutionary leader of Delaware and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. The volume 
contains over 500 letters between Rodney and 
other prominent men, and covers many momen- 
tous events of the period. A biographical sketch 
describes Rodney’s various public activities as 

a member of the Stamp Act Congress, Speaker 

of the Delaware Assembly, delegate to the First 

and Second Continental Congresses, Major- 

General of the Delaware Militia, War Governor 

of Delaware, and President of the newly formed 

eae. There is also an appendix and complete 
ndex. 


Journalism. 


Fiction 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. A Gil Bias in 
California; tr. for the first times into 
English by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur; 
with a foreword by Phil Townsend 
Hanna. 
200p il Itd ed 500 copies $3.75 Prima- 
vera press, 70544 W. 6th st, Los Angeles 


(Ready) 
An entertaining tale purporting to be the 
story of a young Frenchman who enlisted in a 
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company destined for the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. His search for gold was unsuccessful 
and he returned to France. Brought to light 
by the well known bibliophile and historian, 
Henry R. Wagner, the world has just been 
made aware of this rare literary and historical 
treasure. Indexed. 


Children’s Books 


DISNEY, WALT. Mickey Mouse in King 
Arthur’s court. 
48p il $2 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Ready) 
Tne gay adventures of Mickey Mouse at the 
court of King Arthur. In addition to the story 
and the numerous pictures in two colors, the 
book contains four pop-ups. designed and drawn 
by the Walt Disney Studios. 


DISNEY, WALT. Three little pigs. 
64p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Ready) 
The story of the three little pigs who were 
not afraid of the big bad wolf, complete with 
the Walt Disney illustrations. 


OLCOTT, VIRGINIA. Klaas and Jansje: 
children of the Dikes. (World’s children 
ser.) 
160p 76c Silver (Ready 
The author of Anton and Trini, Children of 

the Alpland; Jean and Fanchon, Children of 

Fair France; and Karl and Gretel, Children of 

the Fatherland has written this new book on 

Holland for children of nine to twelve years. 

Combines a fascinating story with a wealth of 

information about modern Holland. Illustrated 

in black and white and colors by 

Constance Whittemore. 


PETERSHAM, MAUD, and MISKA. 
Story book of things we use. 
128p. 64p in 5 colors, 64p in 2 colors 
$2.50 Winston (Ready) 


Entertaining information in story form for 
young readers. The book is divided into four 
parts—Clothes, Food, Houses, and Transporta- 
tion. Tells how primitive folk first made their 
garments, ate raw food, lived in crude dwell- 
ings, and traveled; all of which is contrasted 
with things as they are today. Illustrated. 


PINCHOT, GIFFORD BRYCE. Giff and 

Stiff in the South Seas. 

241p 116 action photographs & 15 wood- 

cuts $2 Winston (Ready) 

Gifford Pinchot, son of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, tells in boy language of an actual 
13,000 mile trip to the South Seas via the 
Panama Canal, the Cocos Islands, the Gala- 
pagos, the Marquesas, to Tahiti. A wealth of 
knowledge is to be gleaned from this trip to 
strange places, visiting natural and scientific 
wonders. 


in four 


Reprints 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIS. Only 
yesterday; an informal history of the 
nineteen-twenties. 
370p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Ready) 

973.91 United States—History—20th century 
See Book Review Digest, 1931, p. 1 


HAGGARD, HOWARD WILCOX. Devils, 
drugs, and doctors; the story of the sci- 
ence of healing from medicine-man to 
doctor. 
405p il $1 Blue Ribbon bks, inc. (Ready) 


610.9 Medicine—History 
See Book Review Digest, 1929, p. 400 




















The Publishers’ Post 





The fact that fewer new books are released 
by publishers in December than any other 
month, of course, accounts for the brevity of 
this month’s Book Preview. 


We _ mention _ this 
especially for the 
benefit of the many 
librarians and pub- 
lishers who have 
written us endorsing 
this new feature 
somewhat after the 
manner of these ex- 
cerpts from two typi- 
cal letters: 

A librarian writes, 
“The Book Preview 
is especially helpful to 
us in book selection 
and having the clas- 
sifications as soon as 
the books are out.” 

A publisher writes, 
“We have been 
watching The Book 
Preview in the WIL- 
sON BULLETIN. with 
great interest. The 
idea ‘clicks’ and we 
are going to use it in 
announcing our new 
publications next 
year.” 


Little, Brown & Co., 
34 Beacon Street, 
Boston will be glad to 
send to _ librarians 
without charge book- 
lets about the follow- 
ing authors: Jeffery 
Farnol, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Charles 
Boardman Hawes, 


Mary P. Wells Smith; leaflets about Erich 


Coward-McCann Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York have two attractive posters 
on heavy cardboard about 12 by 18 inches 


which they will be glad to send to librarians 








FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


Apropos of the new Five Year 
(1928-1932) Supplement to the United 
States Catalog, which is to be de- 
livered to subscribers this month, we 
should like to settle once and for all 
the question “Is the United States 
Catalog of Books in Print, January 1, 
1928 the largest book in the world?” 


To the person sending us the name 
of the author or compiler, title, pub- 
lisher and physical dimensions of the 
largest book, other than above men- 
tioned catalog, published anywhere 
since January 1, 1900, we will forward 
a reward of $5. 


Rules 


Size will be determined by cubic 
inch content. 

For the purpose of this contest, the 
term “Book” means a bound, printed 
volume of which a number of copies 
were made. No freak books, loose 
leaf books, or scrap books will be 
considered. 

In case two or more persons name 
the same book or books of equal 
size, the award will be made to the 
one whose reply is received first. 

Contest closes March 1, 1934 (in 
order to give readers in all of the 
82 countries to which the BULLETIN 
is sent an opportunity to compete). 
Address C. R. B., Wilson Bulletin, 
950 University Avenue, New York 
City. 








for ten cents each 
tohelp cover shipping 
costs. The first is on 
the works of E. Nes- 
bit and the second on 
The A. B. C. Bunny 
by Wanda Gag. 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadel- 
phia are able to pro- 
vide without cost to 
librarians biographi- 
cal material for al- 
most every one of 
their authors and 
especially up-to-date 
material on their 
American authors, 
Carleton Beals, for 
instance. 


Dog World Maga- 
zine, 3323 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
announces an annual 
award for the best 
dog poem in English. 
Full particulars suit- 
able for posting on 
Bulletin boards will 
be sent without 
charge to librarians. 

Complete contents 
of the first fourteen 
volumes of The Year 
Book of College De- 
bating and of the 
first five volumes of 
The Year of College 


Oratory are given in a pamphlet which will 


Maria Remarque, B. M. Bower, Mary John- 
ston; mimeographed sheets on James Trus- 
low Adams, Thornton W. Burgess, William 
Henry Chamberlin, A. J. Cronin, Mazo de la 
Roche, A. Hamilton and Jeannette Phillips 
Gibbs, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall, Nora Waln 
and Frances Winwar. 


be sent free upon request by Noble & Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Little, Brown & Company regret that they 
are no longer able to supply their Book- 
making Exhibit or their exhibit of Alcott 
dolls both of which have been widely used 
by librarians. 


. oe 








Biographies and Autobiographies Included in 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


Just Published by The H. W. Wilson Company at Five Dollars 
($4.50 to Libraries) 


Lascelles Abercrombie 
Henry Adams 

James Trusiow Adams 
George Ade 

Bess Streeter Aldrich 
Leonid Andreyev 
Johannes Anker Larsen 
Katherine Anthony 
Guillaume Apollinaire 
William Archer 

Laura Adams Armer 
Martin Armstrong 
Sholom Asch 

M. P. Artzybasheff 
Helen Ashton 
“‘Azorin”’ 


Ray Stannard Baker 
Margaret Ayer Barnes 
Pio Baroja 

Maurice Barrés 

Vicki Baum 

René Bazin 

Carleton Beals 

May Lamberton Becker 
S. N. Behrman 

A. C. Benson 

Phyllis Bentley 


Earl Derr Biggers — 
“George A. Birming- 
ham” 


Augustine Birrell 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 
Alexandr Blok 
Edmund Blunden 
Waldemar Bonsels 
Gordon Bottomley 
Paul Bourget 
Randolph Bourne 
Elizabeth Bowen 
Kay Boyle 
Anna Hempstead 
Branch 
Georg Brandes 
Robert Bridges 
Eugéne Brieux 
Rupert Brooke 
Alice Brown 
Lewis Browne 
Katherine Brush 
Pearl Buck 
Gerald Bullett 
ivan Bunin 
Thomas Burke 
Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 
W. R. Burnett 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Donn Byrne 


Hall Caine 
Erskine Caldwell 
Roy Campbell 
Gilbert Cannan 
Joanna Cannan 
Francis Carco 
Bliss Carman 
Hans Carossa 
Edward Carpenter 
Catherine Carswell 
Blaise Cendrars 
Robert W. Chambers 
André Chamson 
Stuart Chase 
Agatha Christie 
Winston Churchill 
**Colette”’ 

John Collier 
Joseph Conrad 
Louis Couperus 
John Cournos 
Kathleen Coyle 
James Gould Cozzens 
Adelaide Crapsey 
A. J. Cronin 


Rachel Crothers 

R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham 

Will Cuppy 


Rubén Dario 
George Davis 
Richard Harding Davis 
Paul De Kruif 
William De Morgan 
Geoffrey Dennis 
John Dewey 

George Dillion 
Alfred Déblin 

Lioyd C. Douglas 
Charles M. onmety 
Arthur Conan oyle 
Ww. E. B. Du Bois 
Finley Peter Dunne 
Will Durant 

Olav Duun 


Max Eastman 

Walter Prichard Eaton 
Walter D. Edmonds 
Ilya Ehrenburg 
Mathilde Ejiker 
“‘Elizabeth”’ 

S. Guy Endore 
Caradoc Evans 


‘‘Hans Fallada”’ 

Elie Faure 

Ronald Firbank 

Vardis Fisher 

James Elroy Flecker 

John Gould Fletcher 

Alain Fournier 

John Fox 

Anatole France 

John Freeman 

Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman 

R. Austin Freeman 

Roger E. Fry 


W. L. George 
Jean Giraudoux 
Ramén Gémez de la 
Serna 

Edmund Gosse 
Rémy de Gourmont 
Kenneth Grahame 
Horace Gregory 
Lady Gregory 


Sir Rider Haggard 
James Norman Hall 
Richard Halliburton 
Harry Hansen 

Thomas Hardy 

Charlies B. Hawes 
Henry Hazlitt 

Verner von Heidenstam 


Josephine Herbst 
Robert Herrick 
Hermann Hesse 
Maurice Hewlett 
Robert Hichens 
Robert Hillyer 
Ralph Hodgson 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
“Anthony Hope” 
Emerson Hough 
Laurence Housman 
E. W. Howe 
Ricarda —— 

W. H. Hudson 
Helen Hull 

T. E. Hulme 

Cyril Hume 

James Huneker 
Violet Hunt 


Holbrook Jackson 
w. Jacobs 
Henry James 


Johannes V. Jensen 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Henry Arthur Jones 


Franz Kafka 

Georg Kaiser 

Eleanor M. Kelly 
George Kelly 

Count Hermann Keyser- 

ling 
Joyce Kilmer 
Alexandr Kuprin 


(poumee de Lacretelle 
Valery Larbaud 
James Laver 
Lawrence 

T. E. Lawrence 
John Howard Lawson 
Stephen Leacock 
Richard Le Gallienne 
Jules Lemaitre 
Leonid Leonov 
Henrietta Leslie 
Shane Leslie 

Eric Linklater 

W. J. Locke 

Jack London 

Pierre Loti 

Amy Lowell 

Marie Belloc Lowndes 
Mabe’ Dodge Luhan 


George Barr 
McCutcheon 

Denis Mackail 

Stephen McKenna 


Pierre MacOrlan 
John Macy 
Ethel Mannin 


Katherine Mansfield 
Edwin Markham 
Archibald Marshall 
G. Martinez Sierra 
A. E. W. Mason 
Brander Matthews 
Dmitry Merezhkovsky 
Charlotte Mew 
Alice Meynell 
Richard iddieton 
Louise Jordan Milin 
Naomi Mitchison 
Harold Monro 
Cc. E. Montague 
Henry de Montherlant 
Willlam Vaughn 
Mood 
Olive Moore 
Elinor Mordaunt 
Charles Morgan 
Neil Munro 


E. Nesbit 

Henry Newbolilt 
Frances Newman 
Martin Andersen Nexg 
Beverley Nichols 
Robert Nichols 
Charles B. Nordhoff 


Edith Olivier 

James Oppenheim 
José Ortega y Gasset 
Wilfred Owen 


Sir Gilbert Parker 
—— Preston 


Ramén S aben de Ayala 
William Lyon rpeiee 
David Graham Phillips 
= hen Phillips 

ur Wing Pinero 
Witter Plomer 
Chennng Pollock 
Henrik Pontoppidan 
Ernest Poole 
Katherine Anne Porter 


Marcel Proust 
Howard Phelps Putnam 


Peter Quennell 
Herbert Quick 


Raymond Radiguet 
Burton Rascoe 
Robert Raynolds 
Herbert Edward Read 
Wliadyslas Reymont 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Cale Young Rice 
Ngee 4 Richardson 
Felix Riesenberg 
Laura Riding 

Lynn Riggs 

Rainer Maria Rilke 
E. Arnot Robertson 
Lennox Robinson 
José Enrique Rodé 
Jules Romains 
Panteleimon Romanov 
Paul Rosenfeld 
Edmond Rostand 
Joseph Roth 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
Michael Sadleir 
“Saki’ 


Edgar Salitus 
Lew Sarett 
Dorothy Sayers 
Olive Schreiner 
Alan Seeger 
Stuart Sherman 
R. C. Sherriff 
Robert Emmet 
Sherwood 
Dora Sigerson 
Elsie Singmaster 
“Somerville and Ross’’ 
Carl Spitteler 
J. C. Squire 
Laurence Stallings 
peecee Sterling 
A. G. Strong 
a Stuart 
Montague Summers 
Italo Svevo 
J. M. Synge 


Jean and Jéréme 
Tharaud 

Edward Thomas 

Ernst Toller 

Jim Tully 

Katharine Tynan 


Ramén del Valle-Inclan 
John Van Druten 
Henry Van Dyke 
Giovanni Verga 

Emile Verhaeren 

Clara Viebig 

Alan J. Villiers 


Maurice Walsh 

Alec Waugh 

Mary Webb 

Frank Wedekind 
Stanley J. Weyman 
Stewart Edward White 
William Allen White 
Brand Whitlock 
Margaret Widdemer 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Percival Wilde 

Ben Ames Williams 
Thames Williamson 
Harry Leon Wilson 
Margaret Wilson 
Romer Wilson 

J. Keith Winter 
Percival Wren 
Elinor Wylie 


Israel Zangwill 








in 
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A Note on the Origin of the Library 


(Continued from page 219) 

at all. In any case the rolls and the other 
material must have been very difficult to 
handle and to store so that they might 
easily be found, even for the priest who 
was constantly handling them. Some- 
times these libraries were buried with the 
kings as were their other treasures, and 
it is these that are often brought to light 
during excavations, in a most excellent 
state of preservation. 

A library is usually understood to con- 
sist of a collection of writings altho the 
term can be extended to any group of 
objects. When clay and stone tablets 
were the materials used upon which to 
write, a collection of them could almost 
have been called a museum, and would 
certainly seriously add to the “housing- 
problem” of the modern library. 

The library first became instituted 
when writings became sufficiently im- 
portant and numerous to be housed to- 
gether in such a way that they could 
easily be referred to when required. 
With the advent of papyrus to displace 
the tablet, and a form of alphabet to 
displace the picture-writing previously 
used, rapid strides began to be taken in 
librarianship, but it was not until the 
invention of the printing press in Ger- 
many in the fifteenth century that the 
continuous stream of books which we 
experience today first began. This was 
by no means the beginning of printing, 
for in the eighth century the method of 
block-printing was in common use in 
China and Japan. 


Contents of Early Libraries 


It is assumed that civilization began 
with the invention of agriculture about 
4000 B.C. and the library is one of the 
things which is most likely to have been 
instituted immediately civilization came 
into being. Of course this date is only 
approximate, for civilization did not sud- 
denly spring forth but must have taken 
several centuries to mature, and libraries 
might have been in existence hundreds 
of years before this date, altho one can- 
not help associating the library as we 
know it today, even in its most primitive 
form, with the beginning of civilization. 


Doubtless at first these libraries were 
more for ornament than for use, and 
was merely a representation of the 
status of the owner, just as today many 
people have magnificent tomes displayed 
in large cases around the room but 
which are never perused and which per- 
haps are in no order whatsoever. The 
contents of the first library are almost 
certain to have been writing of some 
description, either picture or by means 
of signs, upon tables. When or where 
these were first used cannot be ascer- 
tained for we are constantly coming 
across new evidence of early civilizations 
which entirely alters our ideas of the 
past. Later on with the introduction of 
vellum and the alphabet, material for the 
library became more abundant but it was 
in the form of rolls, and it was not until 
about 275 B.C. that the first book, or 
anything like the article that we know 
today, was produced. Covers were made 
for these and were like our bindings to- 
day except that they were in the form 
of loose-leaf covers and were more 
highly decorated. Later they were at- 
tached to the books and it is remarkable 
how well these bindings have been pre- 
served up to the present day. 

Owing to the fact that these ancient 
books were written by hand they were 
very scarce. Only the very learned per- 
sons could either read or write so that 
the subject of the books was confined 
to law, religion, and medicine. Naturally 
only members of these professions 
wanted to read them so that the demand 
was not great. When printing was intro- 
duced it rapidly spread over the civilized 
portions of the world and was greatly 
improved upon until books were turned 
out at such a rate as to be able to cope 
with the demands of the public, who 
when education became compulsory, 
eagerly read the literature which previ- 
ously had been denied them. 


Thus we have seen that the library 
probably originated about 4000 B.C., 
that is if we consider the library to mean 
a collection of writing, but we have no 
proof that it did originate at this date or 
that it did not exist in some form or 
other hundreds of years before. 








SHORT CUTS 


A Department of Helps, Self Helps and Accessories in the Library 





“THIS IS THE ONLY LIBRARY EXHIBIT 
WHICH HAS BEEN PLACED IN A 


POSTOFFICE” 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the permanent exhibit which the Delano 
Branch of the Kern County (Calif.) 
Free Library maintains in the local post- 
office. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, this is the only library exhibit 
in the country Which has been placed 
in a postoffice. 

The postoffice in a small community 
like Delano, which has no city mail de- 
livery service, is the ideal place for the 
library to advertise, for almost every- 
one goes there daily. We obtained per 
mission from the Postmaster Genera! 
for our exhibit, with the stipulation that 
it should contain no propaganda or 
material of a definitely advertising 
nature. The case was built for us at 
a very low price, and the card attached 
informs the reader as to the library's 
hours and telephone number. 

Planned to stimulate the use of the 
library for practical purposes, the ex- 
hibit usually contains the following 
proportion of items: Agricultural, 2; 
Technical, 2; Business, 2; Travel, 2; 
Miscellaneous, 4. As may be seen, wi 
draw rather heavily upon our agricul 
tural bulletin files and our pamphlet 
file for this exhibit, in order to have 
recent and timely material to bring 
before the public eye. We have never 
placed a display in this case which has 
not brought us requests, and we have 
acquired many new patrons, particularly 
among the men of the community, be 
cause of it. 

DELANO BRANCH 
Kern Co. Free Library 
Delano, California 





No Reserves Accepted—And Why 


The following notice has been posted in 
all library agencies of the Des Moines Public 
Library, as a means of coping with the present 
situation and bringing to the attention of 
patrons a decreased budget: 


Reserves ON Most Porutar Books 


Effective immediately and _ until 
notice, the circulation departments, all branches 
and stations, will stop accepting reserves on 
the following titles: (titles listed). . . 


further 


Altho the library has from one to four 
copies of each of the above books, there are 
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at this date from ten to thirty reserves ahead 
on each title. The library’s decreased incom¢ 
does not permit buying additional titles. 

As soon as present reserves have been 
materially reduced, you will be notified that 
you can again accept reserves on the titles 
mentioned. Meanwhile, patrons who wish to 
reserve them should be referred to circulating 


libraries or other sources of supply. 


It is important that you explain clearly to 
your patrons the reason for this temporary 
embargo on library reserves for these titles 


Forrest SPAULDING, Librarian 
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MEETING THE FINES PROBLEM 


Instead of joining the number of libraries 
who believe in a periodic “Fineless Week,” 
the advantages and disadvantages of which 
have received much publicity during the past 
two years, the Moorestown Free Library has 
been experimenting with a scheme which has 
proved quite successful. Altho the system 
does not tend to increase the library’s revenue, 
the return in the building up of prompt habits 
and the fostering of good will between the 
library and the boys and girls have more than 
overbalanced any small deficit which might 
show up in-the final reckoning. 

Any boy or girl who has overstepped the 
time limit frequently, and has accumulated 
fines of long-standing on his card, instead 
of being deprived of the use of the Children’s 
Room, is given an opportunity to cancel his 
fines in the following way. 

When a child has run up a fine of twenty- 
five cents or more on his card, the librarian 
has a serious talk with the young offender 
and explains the way in which he may cancel 
his indebtedness by being more careful about 
his library books. He is allowed to borrow 
one book (instead of the usual two), and 
each time the book is returned on or before 


the date due, he is given five cents credit, 


REPAIRS NEEDED 


Since I depend upon 8th and 9th 
grade students as assistants in this li- 
brary, it is necessary to have some means 
of indicating needed repairs upon books 
returning from use outside the library. 
I am enclosing one of the cards 
(3”"x5”) designed for that purpose. 
These cards are bought, 100 in a pack- 
age, at the ten-cent store. A group of 
students is very willing to do the neces- 
sary writing. When books are “slipped” 
upon return, if any repairs are needed, 
one of these cards is placed in the book, 
and the thing to be done is checked. 
The book is then taken to the workroom, 
and is soon mended. We find that much 
time is saved, and repairs are made more 
rapidly. 

TrutH Dante t Davipson 
Everett Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


if he owes over twenty-five cents, and two 
cents credit if the fine is less than a quarter, 
until the entire fine is canceled, and the 
privilege of borrowing two books is again 
allowed. If a book is kept overtime during 
the reduction period, he must wait a week 
before he can have another book, and the 
amount to be canceled is increased by the 
amount of the fine. This has seldom happened 
for they are anxious to be free from debt. 
This scheme was first tried out in one of 
our Stations where money for fines just was 
not to be had. It worked out so well there 
that we have worked it all winter in Moores- 
town, and parents who are able and willing 
to pay the fines feel that the system has 
helped to develope a sense of responsibility 
in returning books on time, much more than 
the paying of a few pennies, which in many 
cases were theirs for the asking, and in other 
cases were just not to be had. Members of 
the staff who at first were doubtful about the 
scheme are now wholeheartedly in favor of 
it, the good results far outweighing the pos- 
sible disadvantages. 
HANNAH SeEvERNS, Librarian 
Moorestown Free Public Library 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


THIS BOOK IS PROMISED 


It has occurred to me that perhaps a very 
simple device which I have used for “re- 
serving” books that are much in demand might 
prove as satisfactory to someone else as it 
has to me. 

I prepare 
shown 


slips of paper like the sample 





This book is promised 
Fri. 3rd period 
Fri. night 











and fasten one with a clip to the fly leaf of 
the book to be reserved. Thus the pupil who 
has made a request for a certain book at a 
given period is sure of having it then, while 
it is kept available for general use at all 
other times. 
LEILA T. JOHNSON 
Baraboo High School 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Share your short cuts with your fellow-librarians 








* PROBLEMS 


* 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 16 


A prominent publisher recently 
stated that our public libraries were 
discouraging people from buying books 
and that the growth of the library sys- 
tem was a serious threat to the eco- 
nomic life of publishers and authors. 
In some foreign countries publishers 
are so concerned about the effect of 
free libraries on the sale of books that 
they have sought legal protection from 
the alleged enemy. In this country the 
general curtailment or abolition of pub- 
lishers’ discounts to public libraries has 
been proposed. In your belief do free 
libraries help or hinder the total sale 
of books? Have you any suggestions 
to promote friendly relations or co- 
operation between libraries and pub- 
lishers? 

AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this Problem, the 
following prizes will be awarded by the 
WILSON BULLETIN: first, $5; second, 


$3; third, $2. Answers should reach the 
Problems Editor on or before December 30. 


PROBLEM 17 


A provocative letter, from an Eng- 
lish library worker, raises an issue 
that should provide the stimulus for 
an interesting (and fervent) discus- 
sion. Bluntly stated, the issue is: 
Should the preponderance of women 
in the American library profession be 
considered an evil? What do you 
think? (We hope that some of our 
male librarians will participate in this 
po pian The letter from England 
reads: 


Dear Sir: 


As an outlook differing from most of your 
readers may possibly be acceptable, I should 
like to remark on one point concerning 
American librarianship—gleaned, I must ad- 
mit, chiefly from the pages of your admirable 
monthly. 
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I do think it is regrettable that the pro- 
fession in America is so largely in the hands 
of the “gentler sex.” To my mind this is 
incorrigible. 

Most of the world’s literature has been 
made by men, and I feel it is in many ways 
better interpreted by men. The number of 
women holding senior posts in libraries in 
this country is negligible, tho for the purely 
routine work young women are largely em- 
ployed. But it would seem that, unless the 
men are not so vocal as the women in the 
pages of your BULLETIN, most of the ordinary 
libraries in the United States are run by the 
female sex. 

Now in this country an inquirer would cer- 
tainly have much less confidence in a woman, 
because—thru prejudice or otherwise—it is 
generally felt the feminine acquaintance with 
literature of all types is not so comprehensive. 
As a rule, over here at any rate, a man is 
generally wider read. Natural curiosity, not 
mere necessity causes this. Therefore an 
assistant who has to rely upon a reference 
book for opinion and information regarding 
the contents of the world’s great books, 
technical and otherwise, i.e. Darwin or 
Dickens, cannot converse or instill the same 
confidence as one who has personal knowledge 
of the book or books concerned. Again the 
difference in outlook is most marked—and 
necessarily so. Can a woman appraise or 
understand the library requirements of men? 
Is the preponderance of American borrowers 
male or female? Yet I should assume in the 
present state of affairs men’s library require- 
ments are administered thru the channel of 
the feminine librarian! 

And the fact that the profession has largely 
become a feminine one has had an adverse 
effect upon its rightful status—because indis- 
putably the status must be judged by men, 
who adopt a masculine outlook as a criterion. 


Why has the profession become a feminine 
one in the States? It is certainly not so in 
this country. Are American men only inter- 
ested in and attracted towards salesmanship 
and advertising? Or have libraries grown 
up piece-meal without adequate financial sup- 
port sufficient to provide remuneration con- 
sistent with the needs and demands of Amer- 
ica’s most enterprising young men? 
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I hasten here to add I have no wish to 
disparage or depreciate the work performed 
by the large numbers of competent women 
librarians, or such people as the Editors of 
the LA.L, so far as purely routine jobs are 
concerned, but it is in the question of con- 
tact where I feel the value of a male librarian 
is made manifest. Indeed, many of the ques- 
tions on the more technical topics propounded 
in libraries in this country would never be 
gone into by an inquirer confronted by a 
woman. 

Perhaps, however, the service rendered in 
this country is vastly different from that in 
the States. Circulation statistics—in fact any 
statistics—are not held in very high esteem 
by those over here who look upon library 
service as something more than the dispensing 
of fiction to the greatest number. 

Until America becomes conscious that her 
feminized Library Service is not good enough 
—that is, it is now only scratching on the 
surface of the world of books—I fear the 
present short-sighted attitude of ruthless 
economy will continue. Men must meet and 
deal with men in questions of appropriations. 

S. H. SANDERS 
Harrow-on-the-Hill 


There you have it! We repeat the 
issue raised by our overseas corre- 
spondent: Should the preponderance 
of women in the American library pro- 
fession be considered an evil? 

For the best discussion, not exceed- 
ing 500 words, of Mr. Sanders’ com- 
munication, the following prizes will 
be awarded by the WILSON BUL- 
LETIN: first, $5; second, $3; third, 
$2. Answers should reach the Prob- 
lems Editor on or before January 30. 


RESULTS OF SEPTEMBER 
CONTEST 


Problem 14: Write a critical review, not 
exceeding 500 words, of the chief con- 
tents of this issue (September 1933) of 
the Witson BULLETIN. The review may 
be confined to a discussion of three or 
four articles or features, or may range, 
at the contestant’s pleasure, over the 
whole table of contents. Since the 
awards will not be based on the amount 
of enthusiasm displayed by the con- 
testants, but rather on the general intel- 
ligence of the essays and their degree 
of helpfulness to the Editor, we beg you 
to speak your mind freely. 


Despite our solemn petition for the 
display of a genuine critical spirit, nearly 
all the reviewers of the September BuL- 
LETIN contented themselves with compli- 
ments and eulogies, which we appreciate 
but which we cannot reward with prizes. 
The prizewinning reviews have been 
chosen from the small number confirm- 
ing our own conclusions that we have 
not yet arrived at perfection. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that our views 
as to the specific nature of the imperfec- 
tions coincide. (In one or two cases, we 
are in complete disagreement.) There- 
fore, we should welcome further discus- 
sion of any of the criticisms contained 
in the quoted letters. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mary Josephine Webb 
Horace Mann School for Boys 
New York City 


On four counts do I judge the Sep- 
tember issue of the WiILson BULLETIN 
a necessity in my daily life as a school 
librarian. 

First and foremost it offers concrete 
help versus the pure theory expressed 
in so much library literature. After 
going thru it rapidly upon its arrival, my 
fingers itch for a pencil with which to 
check an item in “Elementary School 
Library Methods” which provides the 
germ of an idea for which I have long 
been groping. Free and inexpensive 
material, so dear to the heart of a libra- 
rian, will be sent for as I follow the 
pencil marks at a more leisurely time. 
Short Cuts solves the inventory prob- 
lem for me in one short paragraph. We 
are working on hobbies as a special 
project this year, and there is descrip- 
tion of one school’s plan, already worked 
out, in the School Libraries Section. 
Altho our cut budget provides for prac- 
tically no new books, it is well to lightly 
note in the Book Preview or the Stand- 
ard Catalog Monthly what one might 
choose, should the proverbial good fairy 
appear. 

As an especially interesting number, 
“full of meat” withal, it ranks high. 
Such an article as Lily Lamb’s, followed, 
say by Dilly Tante’s always delectable 
observations, make it a far greater 
pleasure to con for ideas than the more 
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formal list of aids. The illustrations 
and general attractiveness of the maga- 
zine should also be mentioned here. 

My recommendation proceeds thirdly 
to the opportunity it offers of keeping 
in touch with other fields in the profes- 
sion. A school librarian above all others 
is prone to be found by the four walls 
of a school. It is good for her, willy- 
nilly, to realize that there are libraries 
in Egypt and in small towns in Texas. 

And lastly, it stimulates by my finding 
in it, as I do in each number, some pet 
idea or theory of mine expressed by a 
fellow worker over which I can shout 
with glee. Please tell me, who IS dead 
around here? 

And now, having been most sincere in 
my enthusiasm for this number of the 
BULLETIN, may I suggest a slightly dif- 
ferent arrangement of articles? Looking 
into the magazine to verify titles used, 
I find it a little difficult to find the arti- 
cles. (Yes, the table of contents is on 
the inside cover, but I wish the whole 
article, and in so small and compact a 
bulletin, couldn’t it be possible to open 
very nearly to the exact place?) I 
should like to see all articles of a general 
nature at the first; the Publishers’ Post 
inserted in the advertising section; the 
material specifically applying to school 
libraries grouped together; and other 
regular features, such as The Month at 
Random, Dilly Tante Observes, A. L. A. 
Notes, grouped at the back. 

Volume VIII, Number I, more than 
justifies its existence. Need one say 
more ? 


SECOND PRIZE 


Margaret K. Walraven 
Technical High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Browsing thru the October 7 issue of 

Scholastic I came upon the following: 
“Tf it is humanly possible for you 
to obtain . . . the Witson BULLETIN 
FOR LIBRARIANS, look up the story 
‘Lily Lamb for the Mountains’ by 
Edna Holroyd Yelland in the Sep- 
tember issue. . . It’s an adventurous 
and pathetic and an appealing tale. 
. . . County librarians, it seems, are 
quite as romantic as gold miners.” 


As I read I smiled in appreciation, for 
I too had read “Lily Lamb” and had 
passed it on to many of my readers. 

Today an enthusiastic member of the 
Girl Reserves appeared in the library 
demanding the exact date of Book Week 
and the theme. “It’s early in November,” 
I assured her, “but wait until I look it 
up in the Witson BULLETIN,” and | 
turned hastily to Month at Random in 
the September number—how else do li- 
brarians keep up with coming events? 
and found just what we wanted. 

“The Voice of the Small Library” 
did not go over so well. All of us appre 
ciate H. W. Wilson Co. (how could | 
manage my library without the latest 
edition of Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries?), but Mrs. Scott seems 
to be trying to vindicate herself in some 
way or to air a particular grievance. The 
note jarred. ; 

Dilly Tante is indispensable (glory be, 
he is to shed his anonymity at last!), 
and I shall make note of “Goose Hangs 
High” for a future emergency. (Why 
don’t you index such gems in Readers’ 
Guide? I searched thru several years’ 
BULLETINS this summer for the Mouse 
trap pros and cons. ) 

“Who’s Dead Around Here?” de- 
serves three cheers. Fortunately the day 
of “You mustn’t speak—or touch” is 
passing, but it still exists in many well 
regulated libraries. 

Short Cuts always has some special 
message just for me. This time there 
were two: “Stopping Vandalism” (How 
my 1600 boys do adore the coupons!) 
and “Inventory More Simplified.” Pub- 
lishers’ Post we check regularly. Weren't 
we glad to send a penny post card for 
Education Through Wood-working and 
for a pamphlet on Gamaliel Bradford: 

Thanks, WiLson BULLETIN, here’s to 
you, and congratulations on “We Shall 
Continue to Do Our Part!” 


THIRD PRIZE 


Carnegie Public Library 
Washington Court House 
Ohio 
For a long time I have planned to 
write thanking the company for WILSON 
BULLETIN, which has steadily improved 
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in quality and helpfulness, and “Prob- 
lem 14” is further incentive. 

Not the least of its advantages are 
the advertisements, particularly of H. W. 
Wilson’s own aids. The other advertis- 
ing seems especially good, too, whether 
inferior ads are refused, or space bought 
only by people whose wares appeal to 
librarians; or whether it is because 
private schools, world tours, and patent 
medicines are not advertised in the same 
issue, to the confusion of the reader, | 
do not know. 

The John Cournos autobiography is 
interesting as the W. B. sketches always 
are. “Lily Lamb for the Mountains” 
is inspirational as well as charmingly 
written and illustrated. (I do like pic- 
tures. Thomas Hardy’s birthplace, which 
I had seen pictured before, brought me 
to a delighted pause, on page 58.) 

“Elementary School Library Methods” 
will not work for us, but something of 
the sort must be worked out. Criticism 
of children is bad, but there must be 
a way of publicizing good manners and 
reading, without making prigs. 

“The Voice of the Small Library” 
reminds me that when in a small town, 
or city, | prefer meeting a librarian, in 
charge, who is interested in books, even 
tho I think her taste atrocious, rather 
than a conspicuously “professional” li- 
brarian. Library knowledge sometimes 
puts the emphasis on the book, or the 
library mechanism, instead of the reader 
—as unfortunate as when a lawyer is 
interested in LAW, instead of human 


justice. 
I was glad to read “Inventory More 
Simplified,” and “Crayon On Cloth 


Books,” and shall try both of them. Per- 
haps, “A Tremendous Time-Saver,” too, 
which might also be used for the list 
of magazine references in the front of 
the Readers’ Guide. 

In spite of my liking for “pictures,” 
I find only eight authors of whom I 
could be certain. Appalling ignorance! | 
will be glad to see “Problem 13” solved. 

When I first saw The Book Preview, 
I thought, “Marvelous! Is there any 
help that Witson BuLietIn does not 
give? How can they do it?” But second 
thought leaves me cool, and third, still 
cooler. Do I want it to take the place 
of Standard Catalog Monthly? I am 
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not sure, and when I look at that sec- 
tion, I know I do not. You see, we do 
not have all the book review mediums 
that section refers to. We cannot afford 
to buy books hot off the press, anyway, 
and I want to know the opinions of 
reputable critics, as well as the local 
demand, before buying. 

Dilly Tante has an abominable name, 
which I cannot pronounce. Wish he 
would change it, but continue his very 
interesting section. Thank him for the 
“Inge” pronounciation. 

Your salary chart is splendid! 


TYPICAL COMMENTS 


biographical sketches of John 
Cournos and Paul Horgan printed. in the 
September issue of the WuLson BULLETIN, 
and others of a similar nature in the past, 
have proved to be of the greatest value 
simply because they supply the information 
so often impossible to secure. 

The Book Preview answers a_ long-felt 
need of the professional librarian who has 
almost succumbed to the “floods” of catalogs 
and lists sent her by aspiring publishers. To 
know that there is a reliable and dependable 
source of information to consult will lighten 
immeasurably her task of selecting and clas- 
sifying books and gaining some idea of their 
content. 


The short 


Loretta OETJEN 
Blue Island, Iil. 


I think any critical review of the WuLson 
3ULLETIN must be a very kindly one. I opened 
my BULLETIN, as always, with a feeling of 
pleasant anticipation and read John Cournos’ 
autobiography, agreeing fully “that accidents 
are strictly forbidden in art and that one is 
what one is meant to be.” 

Our Spanish teacher has been on the look- 
out for a magazine that would suit the pupils 
and I found her Blanco y Negro and so our 
thanks are due to the BULLETIN again. 

The advertisements are always helpful, for 
if we can’t buy the publications listed we can 
read about them and perhaps buy them later. 
over this communication and 
thought I would throw it into the waste 
basket (before you had a chance) and the 
last issue was still. opened to Dilly Tante’s 
observations about The Poet’s Voice :and it 
expressed my own hopeful opinion so much 
better than I can and I appreciate it so much 
that I concluded to make this a letter of 
thanks and deep-felt appreciation for “the 
whole works” from “civer to civer.” 


I glanced 


Mae M. Luttrety 
Hale Center, Texas 
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A December Miscellany 


HAT “The Young Librarian” is making 

headway seems to be an assured fact. 
I have received several letters lately which 
show a lively interest in the undertaking. 
Here is a line or two from Mr. Frederick 
A. Wemmer, reference librarian of the Kern 
County Free Library, California. Readers of 
this department may remember him as the 
spirited critic of my definition of a profes- 
sional in the March 1933 issue of the BuLLe- 
TIN. Writes Mr. Wemmer: 

“I think I can readily see why librarians 
have been asking Dr. Butler what he means 
[in his Introduction to Library Science, re- 
viewed in the October number]. And I am 
sure the book will do an immense amount of 
good in the discussion that is sure to be 
caused. More power to it! So few of our 
professional books say anything at all even 
in the matter of intelligent library policies, 
let alone what you have aptly termed ‘an 
adequate and inclusive professional Weltan- 
schauung.’ . . . And obviously we must rise 
above . . . this dream of the library world 
as a sort of cultural Salvation Army before 
we shall gain, or deserve, recognition.” 


The Worth of A College Degree 


A Kansas librarian who, for various reas- 
ons, prefers to sign her contribution with the 
initials “E.N.” takes up the question of the 
college graduate in the library profession: and 
arrives at conclusions disturbing tho not al- 
together unexpected. She states in fact that 
much more than a college degree should be 
asked of the future library school student and 
that he should be “literally hand-picked.” And 
to support this view she cites Mr. R. E. 
Roberts’ “Is the College Worth While?” 
(Forum, September 1033) wherein he says 
that: “The college has been abominably 
cheapened by institutions that sacrifice every- 
thing to mere size, to swollen numbers and 
a large income from tuition. It is not too 
much to say that today a college degree 
means just what a high school degree meant 
forty years ago and not a bit more. . .” And 
this, according to E.N., means just one thing: 
that the possession of a college degree should 
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be the least factor in the selection of future 
library school students, a conclusion with 
which many of us will agree. 


Bartering for Experience 


On an entirely different subject is the fol- 
lowing communication describing “barter—a 
system of exchange” as applied to librarian- 
ship. The tale is told by Miss Mary E. Fair- 
child of Cannon Beach, Oregon, and relates 
her own and a friend’s adventures in pur- 
suit of what is usually known as Library 
Experience. Incipit: 

“Miss Helen B. Hemenway and I were 
graduated from the Riverside Library Service 
School in August 1932. Lacking experience, 
we felt ourselves between the devil and the 
deep sea. However, this summer we were 
given the opportunity to run the library at 
Cannon Beach, Oregon, from June 15 to 
September 15, on an exchange basis. 

“In return for our services in the library 
we were to receive the use of a furnished 
three-room apartment with lights, water, and 
fuel supplied. The prospect sounded so like 
a dream that we could hardly realize it until 
we arrived in Cannon Beach. Full of library 
school ideas and theories we entered into our 
work with the greatest enthusiasm, and the 
summer has proved a most advantageous and 
successful one. 

“The library, which is very young, started 
in 1928 by the Women’s Civic and Social 
Club, is not public and this year keeps going 
on a subscription basis. It is operated during 
the winter months by club women, but every 
summer is offered to one or two librarians 
on the described barter arrangement. 

“Up to this year practically nothing has 
been done except to bring together a number 
of books to be loaned to the community. Our 
first big task was to segregate and arrange 
the collection, and much time has been spent 
making an accession record which covers 
some fifteen hundred volumes. The collec- 
tion with its sources mainly donations and 
the gifts of summer residents is astonish- 
ingly good. The condition of many of the 
books is deplorable; and during our last two 





















weeks we are conducting a class in book 
mending. Learning to know the patrons and 
their reading tastes has proved very interest- 
ing; working with the club women has 
called for tact and diplomacy. 

“Children’s work has been a fascinating 
and difficult task to solve: fascinating as to 
the types of children; difficult because of a 
lack of appropriate juvenile books. Every 
Saturday morning I have conducted a story 
hour and on Wednesdays have a club for 
older children whose ambition is travel. The 
Century of Progress has been the objective; 
getting acquainted with the country from 
Oregon to Illinois has occupied the interven- 
ing meetings, taking up such attention-holding 
subjects as rodeos, round ups, Yellowstone 
National Park, and others. 

“This has been an ideal and enjoyable 
position for us and in a beautiful residential 
beach resort. By the end of our three months 
we shall feel much wiser having all of three 
months practical experience, and, I know we 
shall regret leaving. . . . We think that per- 
haps other young librarians may be interested 
in reading about the way we have endeavored 
to uphold the librarian’s standards and acquire 
experience thru barter.” 


Are Librarians Clerks? 


And now we return once more to Mr. 
Wemmer. The letter is self-explanatory: 

“Often in thinking over and discussing the 
questionnaire sent out almost a year ago to 
recent library school graduates im re their 
professional training there has occurred to 
me... this other question which underlies 
the others like a first principle on which all 
else must rest: What is the character or 
nature of the librarian? Before we discuss 
further the development or the reform of the 
present professional curriculum let us decide, 
insofar as we can, what kind of people should 
be admitted to study that curriculum and, hav- 
ing studied, pass themselves as members of a 
profession. I believe that we belong in the 
professional class rather in spite of our ‘pro- 
fessional’ training than because of it. No 
contradiction lies here—the training is of the 
profession, the profession is not of the train- 
ing. Too large a per cent of library technique 
is clerical to consider that of its own worth 
it can boost one to a professional status. I 
have no quarrel with that fact. It is as neces- 
sary as it is obvious. But I do quarrel with 
that technique posing as professional insignia. 
And the time to prevent such a sad occur- 
rence is before the candidate is admitted to 
library school. 

“In this vein run some very interesting 
remarks apropos of the new syllabus for the 
professional examinations conducted by the 
British Library Association written in the 
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Autumn 1933 number of the Library Review 


by Mr. Raymond Irwin. . . Says Mr. Irwin: 
‘The essential qualification of the librarian 
is a knowledge of men and things. No pro- 
fession requires more general (as compared 
with specialized) knowledge and understand- 
ing. The second qualification can be summed 
up as routine and efficiency; and it is wholly 
secondary, because useless without the first. 
Anyone possessing the primary qualification 
will have sufficient penetration to grasp with- 
out difficulty the essential factors of the 
secondary qualification. But nobody, however 
well grounded in the routine of librarianship, 
can, e0 ipso, rise to the primary qualification. 
Need I amplify this primary qualification 
further?’ I think the implications of Mr. 
Irwin’s remarks, with which I agree com- 
pletely, are clear enough. And I think we 
shall do well to watch for further discussion 
of the syllabus mentioned. 


“Here then lie the starting points for our 
professional self-examination: What sort of 
people does the profession demand? What 
sort of people are being admitted? When 
these questions have been answered, we may 
concern ourselves more justifiably with mat- 
ters of curriculum. Let us not overestimate 
our importance but let us not under-estimate 


either. The librarian stands between all that 
has been written and all who would read. 
And that position demands more than a 
clerk.” 


Are Librarians People? 


We should like to conclude this Miscellany 
with “The Existence of a Librarian,” an arti- 
cle written by Miss Margaret P. Coleman, 
of the staff of the Omaha Public Library, 
Nebraska: 

“Her enthusiasm is for cataloging and her 
aim is circulation. She doth not exist outside 
the library.” (WtLson BuLLetin, September 
1933, Pp. 60) 

So much for the uninitiate’s idea of a li- 
brarian; but the very fact that we squirm 
shows us its modicum of truth. There are 
many of us who have known such librarians 
in the past, who even know them now; and 
are we youngsters in the profession entirely 
free from the taint ourselves? Sheepskins 
we may have; library certificates; even an 
occasional M.A.—but however much better 
equipped we may: be scholastically than our 
predecessors, can we measure up to the criti- 
cal eyes of our patrons? Are we persons? 
Do we exist outside our libraries? 


The day when library work was an occu- 
pation where genteel young ladies could be 
kept immaculate from contact with the world 
is gone. Our great-aunts never foresaw that 
we should find peepers in the stacks and bed- 
bugs in books. Nor did they anticipate that 
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doling out books to the public would one 
day be a challenge, not an excuse. 

The public itself is woefully ignorant of 
any standards in the profession. 

“How did you get your job?” a fluffy 
peroxide asked me one day. “I think I'd 
like library work.” As far as she could see 
all I was doing was stamping books in purple 
ink and snatching a few minutes’ reading 
between times. (She couldn’t know that the 
book was Proust, and had to be reviewed.) 

But a lack of respect for librarianship is 
not confined, unfortunately, to the public. 
Some librarians seem to apologize for their 
choice of a profession in every word and 
gesture. It is a fill-in or make-shift when 
they think they should be destined for greater 
things. A Department Head I know recently 
asked a subordinate why she stayed in library 
work. 

“Why not?” demanded the amazed, Junior. 

“I just think you’re wasting your ability,” 
the D. H. said. 

Heaven help us if we don’t even respect 
ourselves! No wonder the popular conception 
of a librarian still persists. 

Was it George Jean Nathan who defined 
a critic as a catalytic agent between the 
author and his readers? To me that chemical 
term is even more applicable to a librarian. 
For besides the more or less detached func- 
tion of the critic she has the privilege of 
bringing about the actual “flesh and blood” 
contact between the book and its reader. She 
may also write reviews and interpret, but her 
larger function is to put her recommenda- 
tions into practice; and without her catalyzing 
properties the reaction between book and 
reader might never take place. Now in order 
to be a good catalyzing agent she must com- 
bine a knowledge of both books and people; 
and for the latter she must have points of 
contact so she can overcome the natural 
reluctance of her patrons to confess their 
wants and their prejudices; she should be 
able to speak their language, whether on 
baseball, dynamos, sonatas, or quotations from 
the Psalms. If the public thinks of her as 
did the writer of the above quoted essay, as 
only an avid counter of circulation and accu- 
rate interpreter of catalog mysteries, their 
respect for her learning may be profound, 
but they will not consider her a real person. 

It is in the matter of existing outside our 
libraries where we so often err. Too many 
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of us are content to have pedestrian lives 
and never whip them into a dog trot. We 
fail to realize how much of the shaping of 
our own existence is in our own hands. 

Herein lies the value of hobbies—hobbies 
as far removed from the materials and tech- 
nique of a library as possible; interests as 
various and diversified as life itself. We 
can’t all do everything, but we can often do 
many more things than we think. Someone 
has said that it is only a busy man who 
always has time for one thing more. As 
well-rounded persons we should have many 
interests outside our work; a form of physi- 
cal exercise or sport, for one thing—golf, 
riding, gardening; some practice in the skill 
of the hands, from patchwork quilts to play- 
ing the piano; an outlet for emotional cre- 
ativeness in amateur theatricals, writing, go- 
ing out on the hill with a sketch-book; and 
above all timé to satisfy our social instincts 
with the people we really like, both individu 
ally and collectively. 

The role of the public librarian should be 
less that of a specialist in one field than that 
of an amateur in many. Call her a specialist 
in diversity, if you will. Our age is an ag 
of specialization, which has its points, but 
like any virtue carried to can 
become a vice. The fault of the specialist 
is that he has gone so deeply into one thing 
that he can’t see the wood for the trees. He 
lacks a sense of perspective in ordering his 
own affairs or in judging those of his 
neighbors. If we moderns who tend to sink 
so far into our ruts that we can't 
the top could cultivate a little of the 
characteristic of the Renaissance, we 
attain more of the fullness of intellectual and 
emotional stature that men and women of 
that time had. Not content to kuow a littl 
corner of the world, we would seek an ever 
widening horizon. Like the early humanists 
we would say that “Nothing human is alien 
to us.” 


soon 


excess, 


see over 

“virtu” 
: 

would 


Perhaps the Renaissance men had a more 
spontaneous enthusiasm for living than we 
But why should he? Surely our day is as 
full of avenues of wonder as the “Quattro- 
cento.” 


Can a librarian, with her unique opportunity 
of counter-balancing the philosophy of con- 
templation and action, afford not to exist to 
her fullest capacity? MARGARET P. CoLEMAN 


N.B. Address communications for “The Young Librarian” to Arthur Berthold, 


c/o Graduate Library School, 


University 


of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association, 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





O those school librarians unable to attend 

A.L.A., our condolences! As we plod 
along our individual paths we need inspiration 
from without to show us whether or not we 
are working in the right direction, and cer- 
tainly conferences like A.L.A. do provide 
such assurance and stimulate us to greater 
effort. That is one reason why dues to our 
national organization should not be left out 
of our budget, even in these days of $7.50 
gowns and of economies in carfare. 

This year the Chicago meeting furnished 
many chances for school library contacts in 
spite of the counter attractions of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. Over the 
scheduled meetings our section chairman, 
Miss Mildred P. Harrington, presided most 
graciously, and as always, the papers pre- 
sented contributed much food for thought. 
Many of these will appear during the winter 
in the A.L.A. Bulletin, the Library Journal, 
and the Witson BuLLetIn. Watch for them! 

Miss Marie M. Hostetter made a big suc- 
cess of the school library booth in the exhibit 
hall. This was haunted from morning until 
night with school librarians studying the 
scrapbooks for new ideas, listing the ten cent 
books recommended for purchase out of de- 
pression appropriations, examining the vol- 
umes listed in Books for Young People, 1932, 
and meeting other school librarians who had 
gathered from many points between New 
York and California. Contacts for personal 
discussion of individual problems were 
scheduled by Miss Mary Helen McCrea with 
results sure to be of benefit. In regard to 
the fascinating exhibit in the glass case the 
following notice is of interest. 


“Many librarians who saw the little wooden 
figures representing such book characters as 
Little Black Sambo and Robin Hood have 
inquired whether these figures can be ordered. 
Miss Addie Armstrong, librarian of the Han- 
neman School, 6420 McGraw Avenue, Detroit, 
will be glad to fill orders either for any of 


the book characters shown at the exhibit or 
for any others that may be desired. The 
prices for the work are very reasonable con- 
sidering that the figures are made by hand. 
Please address inquiries to Miss Armstrong.” 


Trips to various types of school libraries, 
arranged by Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, took 
different groups far afield, even to surround- 
ing cities aud suburbs, because the Chicago 


School. Board has seen fit to do away with 
junior high schools and junior colleges. 
Schools were in session everywhere which 


gave the questers a chance to see the libraries 
in action, an opportunity seldom possible 
during A.L.A. 

Miss Mildred Batchelder, Haven School Li- 
brary, Evanston, was here, there, and every- 
where, marshaling most effectively her school 


library charges for breakfasts, dinners and 
teas. To further arouse the envy of the 
absentees, here is an account of those teas 


written by Miss Hope L. Potter, librarian of 
the South Pasadena High School, California. 


School Library Teas 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things: 

Of .shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


The time was Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoon during the A.L.A. conference in 
Chicago. The place was one of the smaller 
dining rooms of the Stevens. And “talk of 
many things” the school librarians did as they 
gathered there to greet old friends and to 
meet new ones. Under the able leadership 
of Miss Mildred L. Batchelder of the Haven 
School Library, Evanston, Ill. the tea proved 
to be a most delightful occasion, one that 
should be continued year after year. “The 
talk slid north, and the talk slid south” as 
the librarians enjoyed their tea and delicious 
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French pastry. Over the tea cups many prob- 
lems were solved as the “contact” committee 
about its work of bringing together 
those with problems and those who might 
help solve them. 

The guests of honor on Tuesday were Mrs. 
Carlton Wasburn, the author of Story of 
Earth and Sky; Mrs. Trowbridge, who wrote 
Betty of the Consulate; Mrs. Ruth Harshaw, 


went 


who produced Council of the Gods. They 
gave most generously of themselves and 
added to the pleasure of the affair. Mr. 


Esdaile of the British Museum came to the 
tea on this day. If he enjoyed the occasion 
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as much as the librarians did in having him 
there he went away very happy. 

On Wednesday the librarians had the op- 
portunity of meeting Mrs. Burnham, who 
wrote Around the World on a Penny and 
Mrs. Lucy Fitz-Perkins, the author of Twins. 
Miss Harrington, Chairman of the school 
section, arrived in time to be with us on that 
day. Miss Lucile Fargo and Miss Vought 
came in for a little while during the after- 
noon. And so the time slipped away all too 
fast as 


“With thee conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change, all please 
alike.” 


A High School Book Club 


What is the most difficult period of the 
week in the High School Library? Is it, the 
sixth period on Friday when all the pupils, 
who hate to study, think that the holiday has 
begun, and flock to the library to look at 
magazines, read stories, and incidentally (or 
principally!) to converse with boon compan- 
ions? A sort of coffee house or thé dansant? 
For the last six or seven years the sixth period 
on Friday in our library has been one of the 
pleasantest times. Our reading circle meets 
regularly then. We invite to the library any 
twenty-five pupils who get the special reading 
circle slips ahead, before the end of the fifth 
period, limiting the number to those who can 
make a convenient circle about the fire-place— 
innocent of fire, I grieve to say. We have 
had forty, but that group is a little too large 
for a circle. I sit as one of that circle and 
read aloud something entertaining—a _ short 
story, a one-act play, or a chapter from a 
book. In the last case we are besieged at the 
end of the period with requests to take the 
book out. In order to give pleasure to those 
who cannot come the sixth period, we have 
an extra circle occasionally at some other 
period. The Art Department has made an at- 
tractive poster—“Reading Circle Today’— 
which we place in the corridor outside the 
library, and on the door we have a smaller 
sign which reads: “Reading Circle—3d period. 
Ask at the desk for slips.” During Book 
Week and Christmas Week we had a Reading 
Circle every day at varying periods. Some- 
times we have special Freshman Reading 


Circles to get acquainted with new pupils. 
At first they are afraid that they have to read 
aloud themselves, and are skittish about tak- 
ing the slips offered. Some visitors have been 
surprised at the number of boys; they ex- 
pect to see prim little girls with folded hands, 
or “sissy” boys, and marvel at the group of 
lively lads—Freshman to Senior—that gather 
to have a good time with books. Would you 
like to know some that we have read so 
far this year? Essays from Laugh with Lea- 
cock; Dickens’ Great Expectations; the 
Christmas party at Dingley Dell from Pick- 
wick Papers; chapters from Man Eaters of 
Tsavo; chapters from new books, such as 
Smugglers Luck, Flood Fighters, Morning 
Tide, etc. We have read poems such as selec- 
tions from John Brown’s Body; Guiterman’s 
Laughing Muse; Milne’s When We Were 
Very Young. For drama, people have liked 
Barrie’s Old Lady Shows Her Medals; Lady 
Gregory’s Spreading the News and The 
Workhouse Wards. Bambi and Jock, the Scot 
have delighted animal lovers. Stalky and Co. 
and Marshall’s Peter Binney are popular as 
school and college stories. Next week my 
assistant is going to try out a new book: 
Lounsberry’s Out of the Flame, to see what 
the young people think of it as a book for 
our library. Won’t you join us some sixth 
period? 
CAROLINE E. Siesens, Librarian 
Brookline, Mass. H.S. 
(From the “New England School Library 
Association News Letter,” March, 1932.) 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Posters Made of Bulletin 
Frontispieces 

EVEN frontispieces—statements on the 

value of libraries by nationally prominent 
people—which have appeared in the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association since 
December 1932, were reproduced for sale at 
the A. L.A. conference in Chicago and nearly 
7,000 of these reproductions were sold. 

A limited number of poster-size reproduc- 
tions (14x17 inches) of the Newton D. 
Baker, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Governor 
Horner, and Governor Lehman statements 
will be sold as long as they last at the follow- 
ing prices: less than 25, 3c each; 25 to 100, 
2c each; 100 or more, Ic each. 

Secretary Ickes’ statement appearing in the 
November Bulletin has now been added to the 
group which may be obtained in reprint size 
(7x10 inches)—the others in this group be- 
ing the statements by John H. Finley, Walter 
S. Gifford, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. These will be sold 
at the following prices: less than 25, 3c each; 
25 to 100, 2c each; 100 or more, Ic each. 

Librarians purchasing copies at the con- 
ference proposed posting them in _ store 
windows and branch libraries and on outdoor 
bulletin boards; sending them to city council 
members and community leaders; asking club 
presidents to post them on club bulletins; and 
having them reprinted in community publica- 
tions. Other librarians have used them in 
their annual reports and on the covers of 
library bulletins. Have still other uses been 
made of them? Would librarians like to 
have statements by other nationally prominent 
people made available? Any comments or 
suggestions will be valued if addressed to the 
Editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Working with a Legislature 


“Working with a Legislature” by Carl 
Vitz, former president of the Ohio Library 
Association, has been published as a supple- 
ment to the state-wide publicity issue of 
Leads, A.L.A. publicity bulletin, number two. 


The issue has been completely revised with 
the assistance of several librarians exper- 
ienced in state-wide publicity. Librarians may 
not only wish to obtain copies for themselves, 
but to draw it to the attention of library 
association presidents, publicity chairmen, and 
legislative committees in their states. Single 
copies may be obtained for ten cents in 
stamps from the Publicity Department at 
A.L.A. Headquarters. Stamps should ac- 
company order as the price does not cover 
the cost of billing. | 


Value of State Agency Stressed 


The importance of the state library exten- 
sion agency was reaffirmed in the following 
resolution passed by the Council at its final 
session October 21, at the request of the 
League of Library Commissions and the 
A. L.A. Library Extension Board: 


The rapid developments of popular de- 
mand for adequate adult education facilities, 
and for opportunities for the fruitful employ- 
ment of the new leisure, the urgent need for 
agencies and avenues for quick and wide 
dissemination of information, ideas, and 
ideals, the social necessity for universal 
wholesome recreation, make challenging de- 
mands upon the library profession and partic- 
ularly for universal easy access to adequate 
public libraries. 


In this time of flux and rapid change there 
is acute and increasing need for state leader- 
ship and participation in the guidance, de- 
velopment, and adaptation of library services 
to meet these expanding demands. 


The Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its faith in the fundamental 
economy and effective results of adequate sup- 
port and vigorous functioning of state library 
extension agencies in the advance of library 
services to meet these rapidly changing 
conditions 


We urge all friends of culture and popular 
education to cooperate in the efforts to pro- 
vide for all citizens easy access to books by 
the establishment of coordinated large scale 
systems of public libraries, the development 
of library service under trained and expert 
leadership, to the end that our common life 
may be enriched by universal education and 
all other cultural means. 
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Miss Rothrock to Work on T. V. A. 
Project 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has just 
reported to A.L.A. Headquarters that ar- 
rangements have been made for Mary U. 
Rothrock, librarian of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, to devote part 
of her time to coordinating the library activi- 
ties of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
Knoxville headquarters, thus beginning a new 
service which the Lawson McGhee Library 
has instituted to assist the government in 
executing its Tennessee Valley Project. 

Last spring the directors of the Lawson 
McGhee Library passed a resolution offering 
the services of the library for the advance- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
program. It was recognized that a wealth of 
data exists in the various library facilities in 
and about Knoxville, and it was proposed that 
this material, as well as such facilities as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority may establish, 
be made accessible to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the promotion of its program. 

Meanwhile, the Tennessee Valley authority, 
immediately upon its establishment, began col- 
lecting a library at its Washington head- 
quarters. This library will shortly be moved 
to Knoxville. 

The present arrangements contemplate that 
Miss Rothrock will devote part of her time at 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as consultant 
on library matters, without affecting in any 
way her work as librarian at the Lawson 
McGhee Library or creating any changes in 
the personnel at that library. 

In addition to establishing a technical li- 
brary and data files at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's Knoxville offices, it is planned 
later to establish a library at the village to 
be erected near the Norris Dam for the use 
of the workers employed on that project, as 
well as to assist the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in its program for training these workers. 


Adult Education Work Relief 
Being Planned 

Since the Council discussion of adult edu- 
cation work relief thru libraries, October 16, 
reports have been received at A. L.A. Head- 
quarters that several projects of this nature 
are being developed. 

As Matthew S. Dudgeon reported to the 
Council, federal relief funds are to be avail- 
able for the employment of needy qualified 
persons for adult education work when plans 
prepared by state education department and 
approved by state relief authority have been 
approved in Washington. Each state prepares 
its own program; the initiative must come 
from the state. 
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Prompt action is necessary, according to 
Mr. Dudgeon. Some state programs have al- 
ready been filed and approved. 

Apparently such funds may be available 
for the employment of librarians or other 
qualified persons for adult education work by 
libraries, or indeed for other library work 
directed to the assistance of the unemployed. 

Apparently also, such funds may be avail- 
able for compensation for unemployed libra- 
rians who are in need, for adult education 
work whether or not such employment is in 
a library. 

Ultimately it will be necessary to have 
certification from the local relief authority 
as to the need of relief, for employment 
through such fund. 


Projects for adult education work under 
library auspices must be part of (1) an 
approved local education program, (2) 


adopted by the state education authority, and 
(3) approved by the state relief authority. 
Suggestions for such projects which presum- 
ably could qualify for use of federal funds 
are the following: 

Field contacts with unemployed persons for 
the development of library service to them. 

Additional readers’ advisers to serve addi- 
tional readers from the unemployed group. 

Organization and conduct of community 
adult education programs for the unemployed 

Surveys of educational opportunities for 
the unemployed and a continuing service of 
information in regard to them. 

Organization and guidance for discussion 
and study groups for the unemployed. 

Continuous solicitation, repair, and prepara- 
tion of books for use by the unemployed. 

Extension of hours open, or re-opening 
of closed library facilities, to meet the needs 
of the unemployed. 

Provision of library service for organized 
educational efforts for the unemployed. 

Assistance to librarians for non-professional 
work, to release the professional workers for 
direct service to the unemployed. 

Provision of similar services by state li- 
brary agencies to the unemployed not reached 
by local public library effort. 

Information, relative to librarians who may 
qualify for such employment due to unem- 
ployment and need, will be immediately 
necessary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Dudgeon, 
it was pointed out, had been prepared during 
the conference and might not be true to the 
facts in every instance. It was also pointed 
out that what might be possible in one place 
might not be possible in another. 
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HOSE of us who have had occa- 
sion to listen to the children’s pro- 
grams on the air know that from an 
educational standpoint they are, on the 
whole, a deplorable influence, abounding 
in bad taste, unrealistic situations, and 
hysterical emotionalism. There are a 
few exceptions, but certainly the most 
popular radio programs for children 
answer to this description. It is, there- 
fore, encouraging to note that in a joint 
session of the Section of Library Work 
with Children and the A.L.A. Library 
Radio Broadcasting Round Table, the 
problem was frankly discussed at the 
A.L.A. conference, with possibilities of 
corrective action. 

Mrs. John Sharpless Fox, State Radio 
Chairman, Illinois, Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, told of a survey being 
made in Illinois as to the radio programs 
children and parents like and to what 
programs they are now listening. This 
survey is not completed but Mrs. Fox 
reported that as tabulations were being 
made it was most surprising the amount 
of time spent by children listening to 
the radio and the variety of programs 
heard. She felt that a good program 
was very much needed but that it need 
not be planned only for children. 
Dorothy Gordon of the National School 
of the Air who has recently returned 
from abroad where she has been making 
a survey of broadcasting for children 
gave a strong plea for better programs. 
To quote from her paper: “Foreign 


countries seem to realize that perform- 
ing for children requires highly special- 
ized persons who understand the psy- 
chology of the child and who know how 
to appeal to the imaginative and to the 
emotional side of the child. Some of 
our programs treat every child as a 





The Month 





at Random 


moron. You, as librarians, know that 
children respond naturally to the best 
in literature—I, as a musician, have dis- 
covered that they respond to the best in 
music. Other countries know this and 
are giving their children the best— 
America is not.” Miss Gordon sug- 
gested that the Section work out a series 





RECALLING PIONEER DAYS 


“I am enclosing one of our endowment fund 
bookplates. The Week family were early 
loggers and sawmill owners in central 
Wisconsin, and the picture on the plate 
represents their early headquarters not far 
from here. Since Stevens Point was an 
important lumbering town in the early 
days, it is especially appropriate.”—A ileen 
F. MacGeorge, Librarian, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 


of broadcasts for children adding that 
then “the children of our country would 
be getting the best in literature and 
music.” 

Judith Waller, National Broadcasting 
Company, Chicago and Levering Tyson, 
New York represented the broadcaster’s 
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Martha E. Bonhar 


A GLIMPSE OF BERNARD SHAW’S COUNTRY HOME 


In the tiny village of Ayot St. Lawrence in Hertfordshire, England, Bernard Shaw 
is finding peace and quiet after many months of contention with newspapermen and 


autograph seekers in foreign lands. 
Hertfordshire. 


Five miles away is Knebworth, the palatial 


His country home is in a very lovely part of 


Bulwer-Lytton home. 


Less than three miles in another direction is the Mackery End farmhouse known to 
the readers of Lamb’s “Essays of Elia.” 


side and both agreed that our children’s 
radio programs are not the best and 
asked the cooperation of the Section in 
planning better programs. 

Mr. Luther Dickerson, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Radio Broad- 
casting, made the statement that both 
the National and Columbia chains are 
ready to put on a good children’s pro- 
gram without charge, whenever the 
A.L.A. is ready to submit such pro- 
grams. Miss Van Cleve urged that we 
lead the child up to the enjoyment of 
better programs just as we have led him 
up to an appreciation of good books. 
Mr. Tyson, of New York, closed the 
discussion by urging that the Section get 
behind some constructive organized work 
for a children’s radio program, since the 


knowledge of children’s interests and 
children’s literature is with ¢hildren’s 
librarians. 

st Ss 


Librarians! Don’t neglect to send us 
a few paragraphs about your “short 
cuts’—any device or project that you 
have found useful in the library, or 
anything that has proved a time-saver 
either for patrons or staff members. 
All of you must have profited at one 
time or another by some of the sugges- 
tions printed in the BuLietin. Now 
share your short cuts with your fellow- 
librarians. 

se Ss 


Suggestions and ideas for your Christ 
mas program this year, emphasizing 






























goodwill among all nations have been 
prepared by the Women’s International 
League. This pamphlet is one of a series 
of similar publications and contains sug- 


gestions for songs, 
plays, games and other 
entertainment suitable 


for school purposes. 
Definite program ar- 
rangements are given 
with an index of where 
the suggested material 
is available. The leaflet 
may be obtained at cost 
(five cents) by applying 
to the Women’s Inter- 
national League, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
ss 
Twenty-two 
after its original publi- 
cation, a new _ revised 
and enlarged edition of 
Paul Ladewig’s standard 
work on library science, 
Pohtik der Bichere 
(Library Policy) has been published by 
Alfred Lorentz, Leipzig. The publisher’s 
announcement is worthy of repetition 
here: 


years A 


The entire body of library problems is 
discussed in one comprehensive, lucid, and 
organic whole, but from the vantage-point 
of two added decades of experience. The 
book is thoroly up to date. The author, a 
friend and contemporary of Herbert Putnam, 
to whom the book is dedicated, here offers the 
ripe fruit of a long life spent in assiduous 
work for the cause of the library. The book 
is racy in style, old in wisdom, but young in 
enthusiasm and progressiveness, rich in il- 
lustrative detail, but crystal-clear in its de- 
lineation of the essential. 

Some of its features will be of special 
interest to Americans: the critical apprecia- 
tion of the American system of training li- 
brarians; the helpful inquiry into much dis- 
cussed problems of the day, such as budget, 
accounting system, statistics, rural libraries, 
economic management of branches, educa- 
tional tasks of the library, instructions for 
the staff, special library types calculated to 
promote the use and love of books. 

The work will doubtless prove highly valu- 
able both as a textbook in training schools 
and as a reference book and guide in prac- 
tical library service. 
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MEMORIAL 


The mural decoration in the library of the Greenfield ( Mass.) 
High School library was presented to the school in honor 
of a beloved art instructor, who died a few years ago. The 
work was done by a local artist, graduate of the school. The 
inscription reads: 
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Politik der Biicherei (RM 12) is a 
fine specimen of German bookmaking, 
as well as of thoro scholarship. 

st se Ss 
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WALL DECORATION 


“Stare est mors in vita; ire est vivere 
in morte.” 


“I enjoy the Witson BULLETIN im- 
mensely,” writes Anne McChesney, li- 
brarian of Highlands High School Li- 
brary, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. “I have 
tried many of the projects suggested by 
other librarians, with excellent results. 
[ made a word-pronunciation poster as 
described in the February issue (p. 378) 
and the students were delighted with it. 
I kept it up for two months and when 
[ tried to stop it they complained so 
that I am still scraping around trying to 
find words that are commonly mispro- 
nounced. We use the sketches of au- 
thors frequently.” 

Miss McChesney also reports that “the 
Vertical File Service is a grand inven- 
tion. My library club recently went thru 
our file cabinet and selected unusual 
and interesting pamphlets which they 
made into an attractive display with a 
poster explaining and encouraging use 
of the file.” 

es F 


Grace Arlington Owen, Principal As- 
sistant in the Reference Department of 
the San Diego (California) Public Li- 
brary, believes that “the Witson But- 
LETIN should receive commendation or 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY DISPLAY IN A DOWNTOWN STORE WINDOW 


A large display window in La Porte, Indiana, is utilized by Wilma Bennett, librarian 
of the La Porte High School library, to impress citizens with the value of school 
library facilities. The theme of the display is summarized by the placard placed 
below the table in the center. The placard analyzes “the function of the secondary 
school library” as follows: to enrich curriculum and supply reference material; to 
provide for worthy use of leisure time; to train pupils in the use of books and the 
library; to serve as a centralizing agency for the school; to train for character; to 
serve teachers; to assist in the guidance program of the school. Miss Bennett is the 
author of The Student Library Assistant: A Work Book, Bibliography, and Manual 
of Instruction, now in press at The Wilson Company. 


some form of a decoration for furnish- 
ing librarians with an opportunity to 
express themselves by writing long let- 
ters and mailing them to New York.” 
Our point of view is that the libra- 
rians who write us the nice long letters 
are the ones who deserve the medals. 


st st 


Readers of the Witson BULLETIN 
may recall that in our February 1933 
issue we printed an article by Thomas 
S. Dabagh entitled “A New Decimal 
Classification.” In our June 1933 num- 
ber we published a reply from Dorkas 
Fellows denying the legality of Mr. 
Dabagh’s proposals. 

Mr. Dabagh, who is an attorney-at- 
law, has replied with a statement and a 
citation of cases to the following effect: 


“Copyright simply gives the exclusive right 
to multiply copies of an original work. It 
does not give any monopoly in an idea or 
the use of symbols, and anyone may take the 
same idea and re-use it, or the same symbols 
and set them out again as in the original, or 
in any other way provided only that the 
manner of treatment is substantially dis- 
similar. .. The library world may rest assured 
that no copyright stands in the way of 
progress in decimal classification, and anyone 
may use the NDC, or make or publish or 
use any other decimal classification, or any 
genuine revision or expansion of the Dewey 
DC, and may use the Dewey DC with any 
changes desired, without violating the law 
or the spirit or intent of the law, as dis- 
closed by the cited authorities.” 


Since we are unable to devote further 
space to a legalistic discussion, we must 
refer those of our readers who would 
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be interested in studying the cited au- 
thorities to Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; and to Miss Dorkas Fellows, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
for the copyright claims of the publishers 
of Decimal Classification. 
se ss 
The Debaters Digest (Mountain 
Lakes, N.J.) devotes its October issue 
to the question of currency inflation. 
Affirmative and negative briefs and a 
selected list of references are given. 
Price, 25c. 
es FF 


The British Library of Information 
(270 Madison Ave. New York) is act- 
ing as agent of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, London, for the sale of 
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their yearbooks and periodicals during 
the period of high school debates on the 
British and American systems of broad- 
casting. 

Three weekly periodicals of the 
B. B. C., available from the British Li- 
brary of Information at fifteen cents a 
copy, are The Listener, The Radio 
Times, and World Radio. The Listener 
contains verbatim reprints of many of 
the broadcast lectures. As only samples 
can be supplied, no attempt will be made 
to supply particular issues. 


es SF SF 


The following reading list on Ireland, 
prepared by Randolph W. Church, a 
student in the library school at Emory 
University, Georgia, is original in con- 
ception and can be easily adapted for a 
variety of subjects. 


IRELAND 
A Play Planned by Your Library 


The Irish land is a real land, and Irish beauty is real beauty. 


This 


the world has been chary of understanding, but with the passing of years 
the Emerald Isle has achieved her heritage. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


The road round Ireland, A TRAVELER. 
Ireland, ANOTHER TRAVELER....... 


In search of Ireland, ANOTHER TRAVELER.......... 


Here’s Ireland, ANOTHER TRAVELER.... 
Ireland, a nation, A HISTORIAN......... 


The crock of gold, A NoveEList......... 
The return of the hero, ANOTHER NoveLis1 


Collected poems, A PorT.............. 
Plays of gods and men, A PLAYwrRIGHT 


Jane Clegg, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT....... 
Seven short plays, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT? 
The plough and the stars, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT 
The whiteheaded boy, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT..... 
Riders to the sea, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT 
The land of heart’s desire, ANOTHER PLAYWRIGHT 

Contemporary drama of Ireland, A Critic......... 
Irish drama, ANOTHER CRITIC........... Sere 
Irish plays and playwrights, ANOTHER CRITIC..... 


2 where vie Padraic Colum 

Ry vente ee S. L. Gwynn 
ey pe: H. C. V. Morton 
Sb oe Harold Speakman 
xp ee ee Robert Lynd 

Bey Fee James Stephens 
Sys’ Darrell Figgis 
ake toon G. W. Russell 
ey: Aye Lord Dunsany 
........St. John Ervine 
eee pee Lady Gregory 

Ae eee Sean O’Casey 

5 i edeae Lennox Robinson 
cs heat J. M. Synge 
Pee 8 W. B. Yeats 
< 06 Rd Sa ree E. A. Boyd 
. MeaER Te A. E. Malone 
.......Cornelius Weygandt 


eoeeqgeses 


This play is to run indefinitely at the Library. The company is 


much larger than the above cast would indicate. The management will 

be glad to introduce you to the actors personally, as well as to thew 

many friends and followers. Some of the best known play a variety of 

roles and you will not truly appreciate them until you see them in their 
full range of characterizations. 


Admission Free 
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“AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY” IS PUBLISHED 


Published December 1, Authors Today and Yesterday, the new volume of literary biog 
raphies, is certain, we feel, to be a pleasant surprise even to those who have expected 
most from it: not only because it is a much bigger book than anticipated (over 700 pages; 
over half a million words) but because its range is so great, its selection of names so alert 
and responsible, its material so fresh and original, its information so complete. We believe 
that no other work in English provides so much material about the leading writers—living 
and dead—of the modern world. 

Authors Today and Yesterday is edited by Stanley J. Kunitz (“Dilly Tante” to you 
assisted by Howard Haycraft and Wilbur C. Hadden. Mr. Kunitz is the author of 
Intellectual Things, a book of poems (Doubleday, Doran 1930) and a contributor to The 
Nation, Poetry, and other periodicals. 

The preface to Authors Today and Yesterday, abridged below, gives an excellent idea 
of the nature and scope of the volume: 


HIS second collection of authors’ biographies, following on the publication 

of Living Authors in 1931, includes short accounts of the lives and works 
of some 320 writers of the twentieth century. The subjects for this volume 
have been drawn from authors living and dead whose books have appeared 
wholly or largely since 1900. Authors of the nineteenth century whose work 
continues into the twentieth have been included if they appear to have contem- 
porary relevance, or if the number of requests has implied a general expectation 
of their inclusion. Obviously, a precise division between the writers of any two 
consecutive centuries is impossible. 


The biographies in this volume are, on the average, almost twice as long as 
those in its predecessor; the bibliographies are more detailed and comprehensive, 
with the addition of suggestive references about each author as a guide to further 
study; a more extensive research than heretofore has been undertaken; a larger 
percentage of foreign authors is included; the treatment, in general, aims to be 
more adequate and serious, without declining into dullness; much more auto 
biographical material has been secured for publication. 


The editor is deeply grateful to the living authors here and abroad who have 
so generously contributed their own accounts of their lives to the volume. 
(Nearly all these documents—they are printed verbatim—are unusually com- 
municative; several are refreshingly candid, unaffected, and revealing.) To the 
many other authors who supplied material and references and who verified data, 
the editor wishes also to express his debt. The words “autobiographical sketch” 
in the introduction to a text signify that the account was written by the author 
expressly for this volume or approved by him, or his publishers or heirs, as an 
authorized autobiographical statement. 


It is hoped that this volume, like the first, will be found to contain a varied 
and not undiscriminating assembly of characteristic writers of the modern world. 
Over 3000 names were considered for inclusion; and the votes of over 400 
librarians, teachers, authors, and students of modern literature were consulted. 
Altho the book has been expanded more than 200 pages beyond the original 
estimate, practical considerations have precluded a further increase in size, with 
the result that many authors who might have added distinction to our alphabet 
have been reluctantly omitted. To these we owe an apology for a neglect that is 
more apparent than real, and that it may be possible to remedy at a later date. 
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It should also be said that a few authors—but only a few—who were appointed 
to the present volume have refused or ignored requests for information and have 
been excluded because of the insufficiency of biographical data. Whatever the 
specific explanation may be, readers are invited to inform the editor of his more 
egregious errors of omission and commission, so that an effort may be made to 
rectify them in future editions. 

Care has been taken to include adequate representatives of the more 
familiar literatures of our time. The following geographical units are represented 
by one or more authors in this volume: England, the United States—these first 
two in about equal numbers—France, Germany, Spain, Russia, Ireland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Wales, Canada, Australia, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Poland, Italy, Belgium, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. Since this work 
is addressed to readers of English, only those foreign authors whose books are 
available in English translation have been considered eligible. Novelists pre- 
dominate, as is but natural in a novel-reading age. No attempt has been made 
to satisfy regionalists and specialists. 

These biographies, it should be clear, are not essays in criticism; nor is the 
selection of authors to be construed as a critical judgment, altho it has been 
thought expedient to omit a large group of popular writers (whose work appears 
in the magazines of largest circulation) rather than to attempt a choice among 
them. The editorial intention has been to act as a disinterested literary reporter 
for the benefit of good readers with normal curiosities. Should any bias, how- 
ever, bé detected, we trust that it will be found a bias in favor of youth and 
talent. (Our historians of literature fear the one and recognize the other only 
in the dead.) This we have tried to do: in our rapportage, to be alert and inter- 
esting ; in our information, to be accurate; in the organization of our material, to 
imply the auctorial purpose and direction. The work will have its sufficient 
justification if it should serve to introduce some readers to some writers; or, 
perhaps, increase a pleasure of understanding by relating lonely titles to a life 
and a continuity. 

Not the least of the difficulties in preparing this volume has been the 
acquisition of portraits for reproduction. Our success in tracking down at least 
a passable likeness of each of our authors, many of whom have never before 
exposed their countenances to the vicissitudes of print, must be attributed to 
good luck as well as to perseverance. 

Most of the work on this book was done by a permanent editorial staff, 
whose heads are named on the title page: Howard Haycraft, who has shared 
many of the editor’s administrative duties, and Wilbur C. Hadden, who has 
conducted much of the literary research. 


The following publishing houses have been unfailingly courteous and helpful 
in countless ways: D. Appleton-Century; Bobbs-Merrill; Albert and Charles 
Boni; Covici, Friede; Coward-McCann; John Day; Dial Press; Dodd, Mead; 
Doubleday, Doran; Duffield and Green; E. P. Dutton; Farrar and Rinehart; 
Samuel French; Gyldendalske Boghandel (Copenhagen); Harcourt, Brace; 
Harper and Brothers; Henry Holt; Houghton Mifflin; Alfred A. Knopf; J. B. 
Lippincott; Little, Brown; Liveright Inc.; Longmans, Green; John W. Luce; 
Macaulay; Macmillan; Minton, Balch; W. W. Norton; Oxford University Press ; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Charles Scribner’s Sons; Simon and Schuster; Smith and 
Haas; Frederick A. Stokes; Viking Press; W. A. Wilde. 

The dates given in the bibliographies are, unless otherwise stated, the dates 
of original publication. For the convenience of those who will use the book, 
in conjunction with its predecessor, an index to the contents of both Authors To- 
day and Yesterday and Living Authors has been appended to this volume. 


November 1933 S. J. K. 








An unusual opportunity is offered to Libra- 
rians to purchase the present edition of the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries now 
at only 50 cents a section and have full 
amount of purchase credited when order is 
placed for the new edition. 

As many sections as desired may be ordered 
at 50c, or the full set of eight. 

The sections are: Biography, Social Sci- 
ence, Fine Arts, History and Travel, Science 
and Useful Arts, Literature and Philology, 
Fiction, Philosophy, Religion and General 
Works. See the advertisement on the last 
page of this issue. 

A new feature in the new edition of the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries will 
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be the use of double stars to indicate books 
recommended for the very small library. 


In most Sections of the old edition about 
one-fourth of the titles were starred for first 
purchase by the small library. The double 
stars will now indicate books that received 
the very highest votes from our collaborators. 
In addition to showing the best books for a 
small library the double stars will generally 
indicate books which are popular and read- 
able. About one-fourth of the total number 
of titles included will be starred and between 
a fourth and a fifth of these will be double 
starred. It is estimated that between 600 and 
700 titles will be double starred. 


FACTS ABOUT THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 


A number of interesting facts were dis- 
closed in the gathering of data on the Vertical 
File Service for a new descriptive booklet. 
Since these figures are suggestive of the 
diversity of sources as well as of subjects 
of pamphlet material, they may be of interest 
to librarians who are building up collections 
of pamphlets. 

During the first eighteen months of its 
existence, the Vertical File Service listed 
approximately 5,000 titles comprising pam- 
phlets, folders, leaflets, and charts. 

Of these 42 per cent were available without 
charge. : 


About 430 different organizations were 
represented in the catalog during that time. 

Each month an average of 29 new names 
has been added to the list of organizations 
from which new material is received at vary- 
ing intervals. 

An average of 65 organizations appeared 
in each issue of the catalog. 

In the Clipping Guide 362 articles were 
suggested for clipping. 

Approximately 1,400 different subject head- 
ings have been used in the year and a half, 
indicating the wide range of subject matter 
covered by the catalog. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Work on the cumulative volume of the 
Essay and General Literature Index is pro- 
gressing well. The combining of the seven 
alphabets, including Parts 1 to 6 and the new 
material indexed for the cumulation, is well 
under way. It is expected that the work will 


be completed and the cumulation published 
early in 1934. This volume will contain 
analytics for about 175 additional books not 
included in Parts 1 to 6, thus bringing the 
total number of volumes indexed up to about 
2100 volumes. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


THE Stupent Lrprary ASSISTANT: A Work 
Book, BmBLioGRAPHY, AND MANUAL oF IN- 
strucTION. By Wilma Bennett. $2.40. In 
press 


Good progress is being made with the 
printing of the separate chapters for student 
use, and standing orders will be filled promptly 
as each comes from the bindery. The book 
itself will follow, containing in one volume, 
the fifteen chapters with additional bibliog- 
raphies, problems in reference tools, and 
other material for the instructor’s use. 

The separate chapters are punched for 
notebook use. For a list of them see the 
November. Price, 


Witson Buttetin for 





single copy 25¢c; 5 or more in one order, 
20c each; 10 or more, 15c each; 25 or more, 
12c each postpaid. 


State NAMES, F Lacs, SEALS, Soncs, Birps, 
FLowers, AND OTHER SymMsois. By 
George E. Shankle. Library price, $2.80. 
In press 

Publication of this book was delayed during 
the summer months in order that all material 
might be submitted to authorities in the vari- 
ous states, in order to incorporate any 
changes made necessary by recent action of 
the various legislatures. Work has now been 


(Continued on page 255) 
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The DICKMAN BOOKCHARGER 





Dickman 


The Original Standard 
Book-charging since 
Machine 


1925 


| 


are served by the Dickman Bookcharging 
system. A Dickman installation does not 
call for “‘junking’’ anything but the old 
style pencil date holders. Present stocks | 
of book cards and pockets can be used 
without loss. Many libraries are already 
using our patented Lefco Visible Date 
Cards and Lefco Visible Book Pockets. 





THE INITIAL COST OF INSTALLING 


is actually very low. The savings effected 
with Dickman will repay this small out- 
lay frequently in the first six months of 
operation. Let us make a trial installa- 
tion at our expense and without obliga- 
tion on your part. Write for a copy of 
our Booklet Explaining the Dickman 
System and our Free Demonstration. 
Your inquiry will be received with 
pleasure. 
Address inquiries to 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 West 23rd Street, New York City 
Library Supplies and Equipments of Quality with Service 











THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


An International Theatre Magazine 
Profusely Illustrated 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 
STARK YOUNG, Associate Editor 
ASHLEY DUKES, English Editor 


Indexed in Book Review Digest, Dramatic 
Index and Readers’ Guide Recommended 
by the A.L.A. for small libraries. 


Teachers and students are enthusiastic 
readers of THEATRE ARTS, planned with 
their needs in mind: articles on speech, pro- 
duction, theatre history, plays and play- 
wrights, costume and design. Over sixty 
leading colleges and schools use it in 
class work. 


A logical guide to the newly emerging 
theatre in the world’s new era of work 
well done and leisure well spent. 


TWO YEARS $7.00 ONE YEAR $5.00 
Special rates for classes 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th Street New York 














Biographical Directories 
under the editorship of 


J. McKeen CATTELL 


editor of “School and Society” 
| and of “Science” 


American Men 
Of Science 


The fifth edition of the BrocraPrH- 

IcAL Drrectory OF AMERICAN MEN 
oF ScIENCE contains about 22,000 
sketches and extends to 1278 pages. 
It is an invaluable work of refer- 
ence for scientific men. It is useful 
for libraries, newspapers, educational 
executives and all who have relations 
with those engaged in scientific re- 
search 

Fifth edition 

1,278 pages 
Over 22,000 biographies - - - $12. 





Leaders 


In Education 


| The BrocGRAPHICAL DrREcTORY OF 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION contains 
biographies of over 11,000 of those 
in America who have done the most 
to advance education, whether by 
teaching, writing, research, or admin- 
istration, a careful selection from 
the million educational workers of 
the United States. They are those 
| to whom daily reference is made in 
| the press, from whom all positions 
of importance are filled. It is a 
| work essential to all who have re- 
lations with those engaged in edu- 
cational work, necessary to every 
reference library. 





Over 1,000 pages 
| Over 11,000 biographies - - - $10.00 


| PUBLISHED BY 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Some Religious Talks by a University Professor 
By WALTER W. JENNINGS, Ph.D. 


We are apt to accept the oft repeated statement that 


our large universities are godless institutions and that the 
professors are responsible. This book shows the fallacy of 
this belief. The talks are practical and helpful and provide 
useful material for religious workers. 

From your bookstore $1.75 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 











UDY PUBLG CO. 
3323 MICHIGAN BLVD..CHICAGO 
BOOKS BY WILL JUDY 

Training the Dog..... ...... $ 1.50 
Principles of Dog Breeding. ..... 2.09 
NT IIE os nnn 6 wn 0's 2.00 
Men and Things (Essays) ....... 1.50 
We can furnish any book on degs 








Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN 4 = SON, Inc, (Est. 1887) 











29 East 2ist New York 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your 


library staff. This have some good 
service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


positions available. 














‘THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. | 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wali Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 











REFRIGERATING WORLD 


biog Devoted to the Arts and | 
Sciences of Refrigeration 
Annual Subscription, $2.00 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Aero DIGEST 


ARGEST, only complete aeronautical 
Me magazine. Covers all aircraft activi- 
ties, including engineering, manufactur- 
ing, operation, sales. Published monthly. 

$3 a year * Two years $5 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Order from our stock of over one million volumes. 


FREE ©: -"-= COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


| 2 Oke epee COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Include the 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
on your periodical list 


Official publication of the 
American Sociological Society 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
$5.00 a year 
The University of Chicago Press 











EDUCATION 


HERBERT BLAIR, Editor 


Professor of School Administration 
Boston University School of 
Education 


For fifty-four years a dis- 
tinctly independent profes- 
sional magazine for school 
administrators, teachers and 
students of education. 


Unsurpassed for reference 


in educational research 
Found in all leading educa- 
tional _ libraries. Samplk 


copy mailed on request. 


ZOmerPadye 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Boston 




















PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 


of printed and written matter or draw 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. Write 
for price list. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 
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of 


STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—December 1933 





HE Stanparp CataLtoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTALoG ror Pusiic Lipraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox ReviEw 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp Catatoc ror Pusiic LisrArit Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 








later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be foun 


1 in the September, 1933, issue.] 


——— 








100 Philosophy 


BURGER, WILLIAM HAROLD. Growing up 
with our children; for the parents of teen 
age young people. 73p $1 Assn. press 

136.7 Youth. Children—Management. Parent 
and child 32-14673 
“Seven problems are discussed—breaking 
home ties, sex, recognition, membership in 
groups, religion, school, and jobs. The point of 
view conforms to that generally accepted by 
psychiatrists and educators dealing with ado- 
lescents, with emphasis upon the need for in- 
dependence and avoidance of emotional cor 

flicts. The book is adaptable for use with a 

discussion group."” Am J So 


Am J Soc 39:152 Jl '33 60w 
Booklist 29:8 S '32 


CABOT, RICHARD CLARKE. Meaning of right 
and wrong. 463p $3.50 Macmillan 
170 Ethics 33-12409 
A popularly written volume in which the pro- 
fessor of social ethics at Harvard sets forth the 
fundamental principles of ethics as they apply 
to the needs of modern life. He finds the main 
basis of right to be fidelity to agreements with 
one’s self and others; the chief wrong, self 
deceit. A third section of his book is devoted 
to practical suggestions for enforcing ethical 
laws, and a final section to super-morals, hero- 
ism and enthusiasm. 


+ Boston Transcript p2 J1 19 '33 700w 
“A wise, genial and Christian physician has 
some advantages over every other type of 
counselor on the conduct of life, and Dr, Cabot 
is the peer of any wise, genial and Christian 
physician that could be named. This book 
starts with the common data of experience and 
never gets far from the concrete. But while 
it makes no lofty flights into ethical theory, 
and perhaps partly because of that, it is won- 
derfully provocative of clear thinking about 
conduct. The warm glow of Dr. Cabot’s own 
personality pervades it, and that fact in itself 
makes it worth reading and agreeable to read. 
Its most specific service is the penetrating 
analysis by which it strips away the alibis and 
excuses by which people disguise from them- 

selves the quality of their own conduct.” 
+ Christian Century 50:911 Jl 12 '33 300w 

+ N Y Evening Post p7 Jl 1 '33 400w 

+—N Y Times p4 Je 25 "33 850w 
Survey G 22:429 Ag '33 700w 


300 Social Sciences 


IRWIN, INEZ (HAYNES) (MRS WILL IR- 
WIN). Angels and Amazons; a hundred years 
of American women. 53ip. $2.50 Doubleday 

396 Women in the United States. Woman— 
History and condition of women 33-17416 
The book is concerned with the development 
of American women for the last hundred years, 


as manifested thru their organizations and 


collective achievement, in education, industry 
and the professions, suffrage, and club work. 
Index. 

“In a book packed with names, dates, 
glimpses of interesting, forceful, often gay 
and charming, personalities, Mrs. Irwin traces 


the drive toward new hopes and ambitions, 
despite ridicule, jeers, sometimes downright 


persecution ‘The spectacle of a woman try- 
ing to do something that a man has always 
done,’ she omments, ‘is a primitive funda- 
mental joke . » This book is, an enlighten- 


ing and entertaining record of a _ century 
of transition; its pioneers deserve our thanks 


in that it seems less and less necessary for 
women, as such, to be either angels or 
amazons.’" Mary Ross 


Books p3 Jl 2 '33 1200w 

Boston Transcript pl Jl 29 '33 450w 
+— N Y Times pl Jl 9 '33 900w 

R of Rs 88:5 Ag '33 50w 


OVERSTREET, HARRY ALLEN. We move in 
new directions. 284p $3 Norton 
301 Civilization. Social conditions. 33-27299 
This volume is the outgrowth of a course of 
lectures delivered at the New School for Social 
Research, in New York City, in the fall of 1932. 
It is a study of the new social structure and 
of the new directions in which the world is 
moving, and a challenge to all intelligent people 
to meet and understand these new conditions. 


Booklist 30:9 S ’33 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 27 ‘3: 


co 


700 Fine Arts 


EBERLEIN, HAROLD DONALDSON, and 
TARPLEY, DONALD GREEN. Remodelling 
and adapting the small house. (Homemaker 
ser.) 163p il $3.50 Lippincott 

728 Architecture, Domestic—Designs and 
plans. Dwellings 3933-27182 
“This book is meant for the owner, or pro- 
spective owner of the small or moderate-sized 
house. It is intended to assist those of moder- 
ate or small means to whom the subject of 
remodelling is a matter of present considera- 
tion and immediate interest. .. It is the aim 
of the book to be helpful with -definite, direct 
and concrete suggestions and information to 
those perplexed by the various problems and 
aspects of the questions that inevitably arise.’’ 

(Foreword) Illustrations from photographs of 

houses before and after remodelling. Plans. 


Booklist 29:334 Jl ’33 
“Many detailed suggestions are given, such 
as formulas for comfortable stairs and white- 
wash for brick buildings, and hints regarding 
proportions and placing of windows, the in- 
stallation of modern heating, lighting and 
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plumbing devices, insulation and so forth. The 
chapters on converting Victorian houses and 
sturdy old barns into pleasant homes are es- 
pecially rich in concrete suggestions. Accom- 
panying the text are 127 illustrations and plans, 
‘case studies’ of remodeling, which demonstrate 
how successful such adaptations have been 
when executed with intelligence and common 
sense.’”’ W. R. Agard 
+ Books p7 Jl 23 '33 350w 


800 Literature 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, ed. Fifty poets; an 
American auto-anthology. 153p $2.50 Duffield 


811.08 American poetry—Collections 33-16821 


This anthology contains a brief poem or 
selection from the works of fifty contemporary 
American poets, the poems, with a few excep- 
tions, being the choice of the poets themselves. 
Each poem is introduced by a short editorial 
comment and a statement by the poet concern- 
ing the mood or circumstance of its creation. 
ndex. 





“It has been remarked too often that poets 
are seldom good critics of their own work. 
Here, at least, is evidence that ‘fifty outstand- 
ing poets’ are pretty keenly aware of what's 
good among all the poems they’ve written— 
even though the choice for inclusion was in 
some cases arbitrary, off-hand or one of several 


favorites. With the exception of Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese’s deservedly famous sonnet, 
‘Tears,’ and Robert Frost’s ‘Birches,’ few of 


the poems chosen are those which have pre- 
viously appeared in other anthologies."’ Ruth 
Lechlitner 
+ Books pl2 Je 25 '33 1050w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 12 ‘33 180w 
“Since the sources of any poem and its final 
artistic statement may have very little in 
common, Benét’s ‘Auto-Anthology’ is in truth 
more interesting for the light it throws on 
poets in character than for any illumination of 
the creative process.’’ 
Nation 137:167 Ag 9 '33 250w 
+ N Y Times pl2 Jl 9 '33 400w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:687 Jl 8 '33 550w 


GILBERT, SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK. Plays 
and poems; with a pref. by Deems Taylor; 
with il. by the author. 1218p $3.50 Random 
house 

822 32-34647 
“Contains the full text of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s operas, three plays and all the Bab 

Ballads."” Pratt 





Booklist 29:153 Ja °33 

“For constant usefulness, for excellence of 
presentation, and for economy this book has 
not been equalled during the winter season. 
It runs to more than 1200 pages. .. No 
one to whom Gilbert and Sullivan mean any- 
thing at all should be without it.”’ 

+ Bookm 76:205 F '33 60w 


Pratt p26 summer ‘33 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD. Name and 
nature of poetry. 50p $1 Macmillan [2s Cam- 
bridge univ. press] 

808.1 Poetry 33-14168 
In the Leslie Stephen lecture for 1933, the 
author of A. Shropshire Lad examines the na- 
ture of poetry and concludes that ‘“‘to trans- 
fuse emotion—not to transmit thought but to 
set up in the reader’s sense a vibration cor- 
gare J to what was felt by the writer—is 
the peculiar function of poetry.’ 





“The lecture is one of the most illuminating 
and rightly timed pieces of criticism we have 
seen since the fogs of intellectualism settled 
so heavily over our poetic and critical land- 
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scapes. . . This poet and critic, living so aloof 
from modern journalism, has raised a battle 
cry against those who emphasize intellect and 
thereby destroy emotion in art.’’ E, L. Walton 
-+ Books pi Je 4 '33 800w 
Nation 136:685 Je 21 '33 750w 
+N Y Times p2 Je 4 '33 950w 
+.Sat R 155:600 Je 17 '33 1050w 


SMITH, LOGAN PEARSALL. On reading 
Shakespeare. 191p $1.50 Harcourt [7s 6d Con- 
stable] 

822.33 Shakespeare, William—Criticism and 
interpretation 33-19651 


In this book on reading Shakespeare, the 
author begins with a chapter on the reasons 
for not reading akespeare, and follows this 
with chapters on the rewards to be gained 
when the adventure is tried—rewards in the 
nae of great poetry and great characteriza- 
ions. 





New Statesman & Nation 5:542 Ap 29 
"33 900w 


— + Spec 150:576 Ap 21 '33 880w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p344 My 18 
"33 900w 


900 History 


STALLINGS, LAURENCE, ed. First World 
war; a photographic history. 298pl $3.50 
Simon & Schuster 

940.49 European war, 1914-1918—Pictorial 
works 33-19689 


A collection of over five hundred photographs, 
arranged more or less chronologically, with 
captions by the editor, facsimiles of newspaper 
headlines, etc., and a brief introduction. 





“Nothing so honestly conceived and so in- 
telligently executed as this ‘history’ has pre- 
viously appeared here. In these pictures the 
war comes back into a sharp focus indeed. . . 
The claim that the war is presented from no 
special point of view is justified. The horror 
is not unduly stressed; the patience and hero- 
ism of war are not concealed.’’ Walter Millis 

+ Books pl Jl 30 '33 2000w 


+ Nation 137:162 Ag 9 °33 600w 
New Outlook 162:55 Ag '33 750w 

+ N Y Times p3 Jl 30 '33 1550w 
Sat R of Lit 10:25 Ag 5 '33 1300w 


B or 92. Biography 


BRADFORD, GAMALIEL. Journal, 1883-1932; 
=. by Van Wyck Brooks. 560p. $4.50 Hough- 
on 

B or 92 33-27386 


The first entry in the Journal of Gamaliel 
Bradford here quoted is dated February 13, 
1883, when the author was_ nineteen; the last 
is January 19, 1932, about three months before 
his death. The intervening entries trace fifty 
years of the life of this frail, quiet man, whose 
whole life was centered upon literature. Altho 
there were days when he was so ill that he 
could work no more than five minutes at a time, 
he maintained as nearly as possible his routine 
of writing, music, walks, occasional diversions, 
and time spent on his beloved books and writing 
until very near the end of his life. During 
the period 1901-15 there is a gap in the journal; 
for during these years Bradford was ‘‘beset 
by ill-health . . . and had somewhat relaxed 
his effort in this personal record.”’ 





‘This book may be recommended to the young 
as an education in taste; for Gamaliel Bradford 
expressed no opinion about anything until he 
had searched his own soul thoroughly for his 














exact opinion. This book may also be recom- 
mended to adults who believe their lives are 
difficult; for here is a record of perseverance 
and fortitude and accomplishment in spite of 
the most terrific handicaps. It is a book all 
creative spirits will appreciate, because it re- 
cords so minutely and so ae the torments 
of creation.’’ Burton Rasc 
+ Books p3 S 17 33 °T500w 


+ Boston Transcript pl S 9 °33 3400w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 S 2 '33 
Nation 137:358 S 27 '33 850w 
+N Y Times pl S 10 '33 1200w 
Sat R of Lit 10:125 S 23 '33 3000w 


Fiction 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. Presenting Lily Mars. 
321p $2.50 Doubleday 33-21388 


Lily Mars is a stage-struck girl from a Middle 
West town who hopes to get a footing on the 
New York stage by applying for a part in a 
new play by Owen Gilbert, a playwright from 
her own town. Acting is the breath of life 
to Lily, and gradually, as the story progresses, 
her character stands out more clearly, and it 
becomes evident that this dynamic, changeable 
young girl has the requisites of a real actress. 
We leave her married to the producer of Owen's 
plays, who has decided that this is the only 
way to keep any hold at all on such a chame- 
leon-like individual as Lily Mars. 





Books p4 Ag 20 '33 830w 
— N Y Times p6 Ag 20 '33 700w 


‘“‘We began by being disappointed in this most 
recent of Tarkington novels. The opening re- 
minded us vaguely of other books of his, and 
seemed not so convincing. But it is a good 
story of the American theatre of Tarkington's 
era. It eontains humorous characterization of 
perfectly recognizable theatrical types, and sym- 
pathetic characterization as well, full of shrewd 
Tarkingtonesque observation and understand- 
ing. And the story improves as it progresses, 
till one finds one’s self absorbed in it. Lily 
becomes a real and diverting person. Those 
around her take on color and substance. The 
study of Lily’s temperament, and its immedi- 
ate effect upon all males within —~ increases 
steadily in effectiveness.”” W. R. nét 

4 Sat R of Lit 10:49 Ag 19 33 500w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 20 '33 


Children’s Books 


Ae aS FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
ON Literature committee. Told under 
the blue umbrella; new stories for new chil- 


dren; il. by Marguerite Davis. 16ip $2 Mac- 
millan 33-14406 
‘In 1931 this same association, then called 


the International Kindergarten Union, pub- 
lished a selection of well-known make-believe 
tales, with the title “Told Under the Green 
Umbrella’ {Book Review Digest, 1931]. This 
companion volume, for slightly older children, 
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contains realistic modern stories. Elsa Beskov’s 
‘Pelie’s New Suit,’ several stories from Margery 
Clark’s ‘Poppy Seed Cakes,’ a chapter from 
Ethel Calvert Phillips’ “Wee Ann,’ and Alice 
Dalgliesh’s ‘Seven White Cats’ are included.”’ 
N Y Times 





-+- Books p7 Ag 13 '33 950w 
-+- Boston Transcript p2 Jl 26 ’33 130w 
“Though the material included is, on the 
whole, intrinsically less interesting than that 
in the first volume, there is a need for«this 
type of story. The selection has been care- 
fully made and teachers and mothers will 
find this book useful. The illustrations by 
Marguerite Davis are pleasing and childlike.”’ 
A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pl12 Jl 23 ’33 180w 


SMITH, 
Made 
Minton 


709.43 Art industries and trade—Germany. 
Art industries and trade—Austria 33-17374 
This fifth volume in the series of little books 
on the decorative arts of various countries 
deals with Germany and Austria. It con- 
tains chapters on Meisser and Dresden por- 
celain; Ntirnberg and Albrecht Diirer; German 
toys; ‘and Tyrolean peasant handicrafts. For 
young readers. 


MRS SUSAN COWLES 
in Germany and Austria. 


(GRANT). 
75p il $1.50 





Books p7 Ag 6 '33 280w 
-+ Boston Transcript p3 Jl 8 °33 120w 
“This volume is on the same high level as 

the others. The author has understanding and 
insight, and though her books invite young 
readers because of their brevity and lack of 
pretentiousness, they succeed in making the 
reader realize why the arts and crafts in the 
countries of which she writes have followed 
certain characteristic lines of development.”’ 
A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pli Jl 9 '33 160w 


WeSEeEens, marth ey WOLSEY; WASH- 
BURN MRS. HELUIZ (CHANDLER); and 
REED, FREDERICK. Story of earth and sky. 
368p il $3.50 Appleton-Century 

623 Earth. Astronomy—Juvenile ieretere 
Outlines of geology, astronomy, and biology 
are here presented for boys and girls of sixth 
grade age and over. The book was written 
by educators and has been checked by experts 
in the several fields covered. 





‘“*Reading this large book that stays open so 
comfortably may be a memorable experience for 
a ‘nine-year-old or older.’ This will be because 
it is throughout; in a peculiarly vivid sense, 
a@ personal experiencé and even a personally 
conducted one. Its method arises from wide 
and solid knowledge of child psychology.’’ M. L. 
Becker 

-+- Books p9 Jl 16 °33 1000w 


+ Boston Transcript p2 Jl 22 ‘33 230w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:192 Jl °33 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Monruty is cumulative and begins with the September 19 


The month when the book was run is 


3 
The following letters are ents 


toot. iven in each entry. 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931 (S °33) ........-. 000 Beals. Crime of Cuba (N '33) .....-...s00+: 900 
Adams. March of democracy (S °33) ........ 900 Beard. A century of progress (N '33) ...... 910 
Allen, H. Anthony Adverse (N '33) ...... F Beatty and Anthony. Big cage (s 33) wee 700 
Allen, L. G. Table service (O '33)........ 600 = Renet. Fifty poets (D '38) ......sessecceee 800 
Angell. From chaos to control (N '33) .... 300 Bradford. Journal, 1883-1932 (D °33) B 
Association for childhood education. Liter- ° Sy y.- Casfliepdenacen ; 

ature committee. Told under the blue Buck. The first wife ( ). seccccces wes eee 

umbrella (D °33) ........++:: erterrer a  o "ss er gay ol oo 700 

lants get their names urger. row 

Ban 33) se oabseeee . manweenbcoesceseeos 500 Ce Oe) csecccnauana DOSAGE MOE WS QUbCeCES oN 100 
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Cope, Meaning of right and wrong (D 
BRP ee A ET BS Son ee RS SS “kao ee 
Carroll. As the earth turns (S °33) ........ F 
Cary and Merrell. Arranging flowers 
CHE GRD vc Sb oar Peis dbase we bee Fo 60 0402 coat 600 
Cottler and Brecht. Careers ahead (N °33) .. 300 
Drew. Discovering poetry (S '33) ...... ... 800 
Eberlein and Tarpley. Remodelling and 
adapting the small house (D ‘33)........ 700 
Fallada. Little man, what now? (S °33) ... F 


Ferber. They brought their women (O °33). F 
Fergusson. Rio Grande Fe St atc: animal .. 900 
Flack. Ask Mr Bear (S °33) ............ 4 J 
Forman, Our movie BLM, children (N ’33) 700 
Gilbert. Plays and poems (D '33)........ 800 
Haldane. Science and human life (O '33).. 500 
Hambidge. Time to live (S a er wee 100 
Hamilton. Boy builder (S '33) ........+..- J 
Hibben. Carpenter’s tool Chest Ms 33) ees J 
Hine. Arrangement of flowers (S °33) .. 700 
Hosford. Sons of the Volsungs (S °'33) .... J 
Housman. Name and nature of poetry (D 
"OEE ctcudsnkeserbanedss 68 onto nee eas © «er 
Howard. Fighting the insects (O °33) Pe 
Irwin. Angels and Amazons (D ‘'33) .. 300 
James. Andrew Jackson (S °33) ..... te 
Jeans. New background of science (O '33). 500 
Kane. Famous first facts (S °33) .... . 000 
Landis and Willard. Rural adult education 
Re RS oe Rai teneigy A Aaher 
a iw United States in world affairs 
CO rrr oe ee FE Se oe > 
Mantle and Sherwood. Best plays of 1909- 
ee ee Ss oe ee ad ae ns el ek 800 
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Marshall. Arctic Village (S °33) ............ 910 
Meigs. Story of the author of Little women 

he RP PRIM. 96 oA a a a 
Merrick. True North (S °33) ......... 910 
Newberry. Diary (O °33)......... Pie 


O'Sullivan. Twenty years a-growing (N ’33) 910 


Overstreet. We move in new directions 
te RE ep ot Taree . 300 
Pack. Forestry (N ‘°33) Spi BS hee 600 

Pickard. Your job (N ‘33) Ag . 300 

Ransome. Peter Duck (S °33) ..... . ‘ J 

Rinehart. The album (N ‘'33) ........ F 

Robbins. Cure it with a cnatae (O '33) 600 

Roosevelt. Looking forward (S '33) 300 

Ross. Back of time (O '33).......... J 

Shambaugh. Folk festivals for schools and 
playgrounds (O ‘'33)... ; 700 

Siegfried. Impressions of South America 
Ck ic dae oc FORE O Chins hs sikbbe cs FY: . 910 

Simonds. A B C of war debts (S '33) ...... 300 

Sinclair. Foot-loose in India (O ‘33) 910 

Smith, L. P. On reading Shakespeare (D 
_ RFR Re ee o Ht ei: 800 

Smith, S. C. G. Made in Germany and Aus 
tria (D Ra a ny har seen Ss Peat J 

Stallings. First World war (D ‘'33) .... 900 

Sutherland. Arches of the years (N ‘33) B 

Tarkington. Presenting Lily Mars (D °33) ia 

Tschiffely. Tschiffely’s ride (S '33) ........ 910 

Villiers. Grain race (O °33). Ti it 910 

Waln. House of exile (S "33) ..... .. 910 

Washburne, Washburne and R eed. ‘Story of 
earth and sky (D °33) ............ ie i J 

Willoughby. Alaskans all (O '33) 910 

Zweig. Marie Antoinette (S °33) . B 
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Motherwell, Hiram. The language of 
Lobster Alley. Bookman. 72:396-9 1930 
Sobel, Bernard. The language of the thea- 


tre. Bookman. 69:148-5I 1929 


White, P. W. Stage terms: American 


Speech. 1 :436-7 1926 
Winchell, Walter. A pfimer of Broadway 
slang. Vanity Fair. 29:67, 132, 134 N 1927 
See also Motion picture 
SuGAr Beet INpusTRY 
Davidson, L. J. Sugar beet language. Amer- 
ican Speech. 6:10-15 1930 
TELEPHONE 
Waldo, Edna L. spenane shop talk. 
Writer's Monthly. 29:406-9 May 1927 
TELEGRAPHY 
Breckbill, Hervey. Some telegraphic terms. 


American Speech. 4:287-90 1929 


Pace, H. R. The voice of the wir 

Writer's Monthly. 39:343-5 June 1932 
TRAMP 

Barker, H. F. More hobo lingo. American 
Speech. 2:506 1927 

Jordan, Randolph. Idioms of the road and 
pave. Writer’s Monthly. 25:485-7 Je 1925 

Klein, Nicholas. Hobo lingo. American 
Speech. 1:650-3 1926 

Miscellaneous notes. American Speech. 1 
251 1925 

Oliver, Robert T. Junglese. American 
Speech. 7:339-41 1932 


Samolar, Charlie. The argot of the vaga 
bond. American Speech. 2:337-46 1927 

Saul, Vernon W. The vocabulary of bums 
American Speech. 4:337-46 1929 


Sidney, F. H. Hobo cant. Dialect Notes. 
5:41-2 I9I19 

Wasson, Mildred. “Waddies” and “Hoboes” 
of the old west. American Speech. 7:257-60 


1932 
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resumed, and the book should be ready in 
December. This is the kind of reference tool 
of which the library can never have enough. 
The information is authentic and supported 
by references to authoritative texts, it is well 
arranged for easy reference, and it is ac- 
companied by illustrations of the state flags 
in colors, and of the seals in black and white. 

In addition to this volume, the information 
for each state will eventually be gathered 
and published in pamphlet form for the use 
of school children, club women, and others 
who want information about their own state 
in convenient form. Those for Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Virginia and Washington have 
already been published, and others are soon 
to follow. (Each pamphlet, with illustrations 
of flag, bird, flower, seal and capitol, 25c) 


MAKE Your Own Jos. Violet Ryder and 
H. B. Doust. Library price $1.50. In press 
Occupations described in this book include 
such varied ones as Subletting apartments; 
Renting parking space; Operating a babies’ 
laundry; Cleaning porches and steps; Com- 
piling mailing lists; Physicians’ aide; Tea 
cup reading; Kennel keeper, and numerous 
others. The book is prefaced with a chapter 
of useful hints on selecting and developing 
a new occupation, and a bibliography. 


CLASSICS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP: INDEX 
ro Votumes I—X. Compiled by Isabel 

L. Towner. 151p. $1.25 
Scanning the pages of this very usable 
volume, one is moved to reflect that here is 
more than an index to the ten volumes of 
the Classics; it is an index to a wide and 


varied range of American library literature. 
Bound in the same blue cloth, it is a fitting 
addition to the other volumes in the 
Those having subscribed for the set 
receive it without additional charge. 


series. 
will 


NEw MATERIAL 

New volumes in The Reference Shelf, just 
off the press or soon to come, are 

Economic NATIONALISM 

INCREASING THE PRESIDENTS POWER 

FEDERAL Arp ror EDUCATION 

WALL Srreet: Asset or LIABILITY? 

Each title, 90c; 5 or more copies of 
title to any library, 60c each; 10 or more, 50c 
each postpaid. There will also be another 
edition of Wall Street: Asset or Liability 
. in special attractive cover and wrapper, for 
the circulating collection, at $1 postpaid. Your 
general readers will this, since it 
gives them both sides, in condensed compre 
hensive form, of this vexed question. 


DEBATE 


one 


welcome 
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“Famous First Facts” Creates UNUSUAI 
ATTENTION 


The New York Museum of Science and 
Industry displayed three of its models which 
were salvaged from the United States Patent 
Office fire of September 24, 1887 in conjunc- 


tion with an exhibit of Famous First Facts 
which was displayed for a week in the 
Fifth Avenue office of the L. C. Smith & 


Corona Typewriting Company. This exhibit 


attracted equally as much attention as the 
previous one held last Spring, which was so 
well liked by the Company officials that it 


was duplicated in forty-three different cities 
calls have been received from 
various parts of the country for copies of 
pictures used in this book 
which records the first happenings and oc- 
currences in the United States, that a set 
of eight pictures have been prepared which 


So many 


some of the 


may be had for exhibit purposes, upon 
application 
“BIBLIO”: CaTALoGuE FRANCAIS: BULLETIN 


BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE MENSUEL. Annual sub 
scription, $3.25 postpaid 
The first issue of “Biblio” (October, 1933) 
begins a new monthly catalog of current books 
published in the French language, both in 


France and in the rest of the world. Mes- 
sageries Hachette are to be congratulated 
n thus adding to the number of “world 


thereby making easily available 
another large and exceedingly important field 
of the world’s literature. “Biblio” follows, 
in general, the plan of the Cumulative Book 


catalogs,” 


Index, in recording books in one alphabet 
by author, subject and title, and in the full- 
ness of information given for each title. 
Some rm of cumulation of material ap- 


the monthly issues is also con- 
The H. W. Wilson 
agent for subscriptions in the 
States and Canada. 


pearing in 
templated Company is 
exclusiv¢ 
United 


LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITA 


This “ci 
published 


IANA 


imulative. book index” of books 
in Italian in all countries, is just 
completing the second year of its existence 
The will be the volume 
for 1933. The index is increasing in size and 
quality due to constantly improving facilities 
for obtaining and recording the information, 
and an additional new feature for 1934 will 
be the inclusion of a bound 
in the Prices: 
for 1932 and 1933, each $3; 
1934, with annual bound, $s. 


next issue annual 


annual volume 


ubscription. annual volumes 


subscription for 
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Repuction IN PRICE 


The price to libraries on several books 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company 
has been reduced. New prices are 


Toaster’s HANDBOOK, $1.50 

More Toasts, $1.50 

Strtt More Toasts, $1.50 

FLowers OF COAST AND SIERRA, $2.50 
FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS, $2 
Rocky Mountain FLowers, $3 

FLoweErs OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN, $1.50 
One THouSAND Best Books, $1.20 

Best Books or Our Time, $1.20 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL 
Sciences. The annual volumes for 1928 
and 1929 are now available. 

Because of the change in the relative prices 
of the dollar and the franc, the publishers of 
the Bibliography have raised the prices of 
the annuals. They are now 

1926. 366p. $4.50; bound, $5.25 
1927. 528p. $7.50; bound, $8.25 
1928. 461p. $8.75; bound, $0.50 
1929. . $8.75; bound, $9.50 


AN UNUSUAL SPECIAL OFFER 
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Tue ITALIANA Bre.iocRaPHy. Edited by T. W. 
Huntington, jr. 45p. Price while stock 
lasts, 50c postpaid 

“An approach to a comprehensive selected 
record of books in the English language 
relating to Italy.” Published by Brentano's 

in 1928 (original price, $1) as Number 1 

issued July 1928, includes books published up 

to October 1, 1927. Titles are arranged by 
author under the six main subject-divisions, 
and there is a separate author index. 


Metvit Dewey. By George G. Dawe. Li- 
brary edition, $3; limited club edition, 
¥4-leather, autographed, $s. 


Exclusive sale of this biography, both in 
the United States and abroad, has been as- 
signed to The Wilson Company. Stock is 
on hand and orders can be filled promptly. 

According to The Library World of Lon- 
don, “The story of Melvil Dewey reads like 
a romance—an American romance. The 
Dewey Decimal System of Classification was 
without doubt the greatest achievement in 
Library Science of the nineteenth century.” 

This biography, said the Boston Transcript, 
“takes up every facet of one of the most 
brilliant personalities of modern times.” 





Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


Librarians may have the use of the present edition now at very low cost and with 


the benefit of having full amount of purchase credited on order for the new edition, 


ready in 1934. 


A comprehensive catalog 
of authoritative books 
from all classifications— 
cataloged, annotated and 
analyzed—kept up to 
date by annual supple- 
ments. 


We are selling our remainder of stock of the present edition at 50c a section 
or $4.00 for the complete set of 8 sections. 

Order any of these sections now at 50c a copy or the complete set at $4.00. Then 
when you order the new edition the full amount of this purchase of the present edition 


will be credited. 


This offer holds on all orders received for the present edition until the new edi- 


tion is ready. All books postpaid. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


THE STANDARD Erato" 
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The Sections 


NOW 50c EACH 
Biography $2. 
Social Science $2. 
Fine Arts $2. 
History and Travel $3. 
Science and Useful Arts 
$3.50. 


x 
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Literature and Philology 
$3.50. 
Fiction $2. 


Philosophy, Religon and 
General Works $2.25. 


New York City 








